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A MORNING IN THE QUINCY SCHOOLS. 
SECOND LETTER. 


WAS obliged to cut off my letter of| of these children have to spend in the pri- 

last week with the ringing of the recess | maries as the whole of their school opportun- 
bell at the Codington school house, as the | 2/y, it is barbarous to punish an error in no- 
detail of the first hour and a half, only, in| tation with the same severity that attaches to 
the morning exercises, already stretched, I}a moral fault. Quincy has learned the 
feared, beyond the limits of your indulgence | science of value and of relative proportions 
in space. In the little talk of musical matters | iz the importance of studies. Evidently the 
with the principal, I had to note the departure, | first object at Quincy is to teach a child to 
in Quincy, from the rigorous methods by | notice, to think, and to express itself in its 
which music is taught in some other schools, | own way. Its observations and its questions 
where a fault in naming, say a sixteenth note | 
instead of an eighth, is visited with as severe | the class than the mere cataloguing of facts 
moral reprobation as though a part of the| in a text-book can ever be. So, as the facts 
Decalogue had been broken. Remembering | come along, by its own reading, by observa- 
the unhappy children in some of our Phila- | tion, by the teacher’s vcice, they are met by 
delphia schools who are drilled in lines and | wide-awake and active young minds, eagerly 
spaces and rests as though their future salva- | receptive. Some of the New York schools 
tion and entire intellectual prospects depended | again, by the perfect drill and snap of their 
on these, I could not but give thanks for the | method, have the class alert and very ready ; 
Quincy method, that gets out the singing and | but it is apprehension, memory exercise, en- 
the threads of voices without destroying the | tirely and exclusively. The deadening results 
cocoons. No child is ‘‘kept in’ at Quincy | of this parrol drill show themselves in the 
for short coming in its ledger lines, and thus | upper schools, where the springs of all this 
the singing falls into its true place as a recre- | mechanical training have had time to wear 
ation and muscular exercise. | somewhat thin, and where the results, so far 

[Notr.—In the New York schools that I} as I have seen them, are not minds, but 
have visited, much time is given to the draw- | rather uninteresting machines. ] 
ing of notes on the blackboard and recitation But this is a longer parenthesis than the 
of their relative values; an exceedingly care- | recess grants, and long before this the Quincy 
ful mathematical drill, and the cultivation of | school children should have been filing up the 
musical expression, filling a prominent place. hoses again at the sound of the bell, and 

' 





But the attached penalty for failure in these | guided by the music of the pianos in the sev- 
makes the music lesson of exaggerated im-| eral school floors. The larger rooms are di- 
portance. Considering the short time many vided, not by window partitions, but by solid 





| are of more value to it and to all the rest of 
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blackboards or sashes. 


three monitors stood with their hooked sticks 
ready to draw them down, each motion 
guided by the notes, and all coming down to 
these signals smoothly, noiselessly, and in 
good order. 
A CRITICAL 
The reading lesson, a history and a lan- 
guage lesson, had been underlined for me, 


READING LESSON. 


and the young readers were soon in vigorous | 
| lieve that the meaning of what was read 
| could be getting any attention. 


‘‘attack’’ on the chapter on Holland in 
Sheldon’s Fourth Reader, taken. I believe, 
from Mrs. Dodge’s delightful ‘‘ Hans Brink- 
er.” It might have been the newspaper, 
which comes to us as a ‘‘ reader”’ quite often 
in Quincy, but it happened to be Holland 
this time. 

This is known as the lowest ‘‘ grammar” 
division, the children who had come up at 
the beginning of the September term from 
the upper primary. ‘These primaries, by the 
way, have two more divisions than ours, 
there being no secondary or intermediate 
schools. At the close of the first paragraph 


’ 


the teacher, quickly to a boy in the back- | 


ground—‘‘ What country is he reading 
about ; what did he say?” ‘‘He said it was 
one of the queerest countries, because the 
ocean is pressing up against the land all the 


time to get in, and it can’t.” 


it out?”’ Boys in chorus, ‘‘ The dykes ”’ 

A grand discussion on the nature of dykes 
and embankments followed; what they were 
built of; what kind of trees were planted 
there to bind the earth together. Some of 
the young Yankees stood out stoutly for pine, 
others were in favor of oak and cherry trees. 
‘*No; I'll leave you that to find out by to- 
morrow’’—and if I am not mistaken, there 
will be considerable interviewing of parents 
and neighboring farmers on that point. 
‘* How shall we get to Holland from here ?” 
‘‘Cross the Atlantic Ocean.” ‘*Go draw 
Holland on the map and show me how you 
would get there.” 

Three boys go to the blackboard, with their 
chalks, and proceed to draw by square a fair 
outline map of Europe, very rapidly, rubbing 
out the quadrilaterals and triangles, as they 
sketch on the true outline. In the meantime 
the reading proceeds. ‘‘ The canals are high 
but not dry. The croaking frogs among the 
canal reeds are nearer to the stars than the 
storks on the chimney tops.” Every child 
there sees the frogs, and the uplifted marshes 
of the canals, and the low-lying farm houses 
below the water level. Teacher, suddenly, 
to the map architects—‘‘ Which is Holland ?”’ 
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Approaching these, | 
and still to the taps of the piano keys, the ' 


| along, 
| meaning of what was read, the opinion, the 

| lively remarks of the class, and there was no 
| dreary reading and re-reading of a paragraph 


‘“What keeps | 
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NO SNUBBING. 

One of the Hollands was a little out in 
drawing, which was promptly pointed out by 
the class. And just here I made a mental 
note. In all the reading exercises which it 
has been my fortune to witness in our Phila 
delphia public schools, the class, if a lively 


| class, has been all ready to pounce on the 


slightest default in inflection, or pronunciation 
of the closely-watched reader—so intent on 
manner indeed, that it was scarcely to be be- 


I have heard 
a paragraph that had very little in it to begin 
| g y a 


| with, read down a line of six or eight child 
|ren, only for a certain shade of inflection. 


At Quincy, class criticism, something apart 


| from the teacher’s, was directed to substance 
| rather than form, to ideas rather than inflec 


The inflections and intonations came 
but only along; the point was the 


tions. 


by an entire row until the exact nicety of ex 
pression was struck. ‘They got at what it 
meant, first, and the expression followed as a 
matter of course. In evidence—one child, I 
noticed, said imstid for instead. ‘There was 
no smirking of the class, no lifting of hands 
to call attention conspicuously to the fault. 
The teacher quietly wrote insfead on the 
board. ‘*‘How do you pronounce this 
word ?”’ Class in chorus, including the delin- 
quent, ‘‘instead !’’ It was a polite way of 
correction, instead of hypercritical snapping 
up of each other’s slips, that makes over-right- 
little critics, I fear, of some of our 
school children, and it was another witness to 
the way in which, as Miss Morse had said, 
‘«the c/ass brings the duller ones along with 
it.”’ As the reading proceeds—‘ Put in an- 
other word for ‘localities.’’’ Child 
the sentence again and says ‘‘places’’ as he 
goes on without stopping, to theend. The 
teacher makes this synonym exercise a exer- 
cise, I notice, at all the hard words, and the 
substitute is made as the reader goes on, 
showing that the entire paragraph is under- 
stood. 

Something following about the water 
Holland being older than Adam, and. yet the 
Dutchman cannot drink it—‘‘ Why is this? 
Who’s Adam? Why cannot they drink the 
canal water?’’ ‘‘ Because it is salt and 
dirty.” ‘‘Can you think of any other situa- 
tion in which people would have nothing to 
drink? Here it says, ‘Water; water every 
where, and not adroptodrink.’”’ ‘Caspian 


eous 


| 
reads 
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Sea,” calls out a boy, going far inland for a 
comparison. ‘ They have to carry all the 
water on shipboard, and they might use it all 
up before they ever got to land,’’ explains 
another. ‘* Ashipwreck.’’ Pointing back to 
the line above quoted, ‘‘ What do those 
marks mean?’ ‘*A quotation—somebody 
else wrote it.’’ ‘‘ Anybody know who wrote 
it?” Nobody did. ‘‘ Find out at the Li- 
brary.”” Again reverting to the main subject, 
‘Our ships at Quincy don’t come up to Mr. 
Wilson’s store. How is it that these boats 
do in Holland come to the store doors to un. 
load?” ‘**Canals; the streets are canals.” 
‘* Any other place in Europe where the streets 
are water?’’ Boy locates Venice on map, 
and makes a dot for it. His neighbor makes 
his dot for it at Sicily. ‘*How many,” 
pointing to this last, ‘think this is right?” 
Nobody rises! ‘* How many don’t know ?” 
Three or four rise, not in the least ashamed 
to be ignorant, but evidently ‘‘ wanting to 
know.” 

The majority of the class, however, rose to 
the opinion that the first draughtsman had put 
his Venice in the right place, and the second 
one, thus corrected, but not snubbed, made 
his repairs accordingly. ‘‘What should we 
see people walking on in Holland ?”’ «‘Stilts.”’ 
‘No, that’s in Sweden,” says a class critic. 
‘Wooden shoes!” ‘‘Any other place in 
Europe where the people wear wooden shoes ?” 
‘‘ Constantinople,’’ ‘‘ Russia,”’ ‘‘ French peas- 
ants,’’ ‘*Any part of our country?” ‘ There 
are boots,’’ said slowly a junior Emerson, 
“in Mr. ’s store window with wooden 
soles about an inch and a half thick!” Fi- 
nally it was brought out that in Canada you 
could still see and hear wooden shoes among 
the French farmers around Quebec. 





HISTORY BY CONSTRUCTION. 


It was not easy to leave this class for the 
history lesson, but time was flying, and in 
Miss Dearborn’s room, already, Columbus 
was making his voyages across the Atlantic. 
The little girl at the blackboard dropped her 
voice as the visitor entered, but was promptly 
reminded by the teacher’s ‘‘I can’t hear a 
word you say,” to take up the narrative in a 
clear voice. In this room another earth map 
of North America lay on the blue board, but 
America was discovered (this being an older 
class) by the blackboard above. Columbus 
sailed out into space, and the islands were put 
in **as he sailed,’’ or rather when he came up to 
them, the track of each voyage being drawn 
across the Atlantic. This was after England 
and Spain had been put in for the Genoese 





voyager, and after Queen Isabella had sold her 
jewels, to the approval of the class. ‘A 
priest thought considerable of Columbus, and 
he got a part of the money for him and the 
Queen gave the other part.’’ Palos is located, 
and the date of the first voyage written there. 
‘¢Then he sees the Canary Islands.” ‘7 
don’t see them,’’ said the teacher, so they 
are dotted into plaice. ‘‘ What was Columbus 
doing*when he stopped there ?’’ ‘‘ Repairing 
his ships.’’ ‘* What date do we want all along 
here ?’ 

So the sailor took her to San Salvador, and 
writes October; takes her from there, goes 
on to Hayti—* Did he call it Hayti?’”’ “No; 
Hispaniola ;”’ and brings him back to Spain 
by a chalk sail. ‘*‘What year?’ ‘Early in 
1493.’’ Here the superintendent, Mr. Parker, 
comes in and looks on, but says nothing. 
Columbus gets his reception in Spain, Indians 
and all, and is taken out again to San Do- 
mingo, while the class discovers Jamaica, and 
the chalk voyager marks it in place and dates 
it. ‘* Stays about here till 1496.’’ On his 
third voyage the Cape Verde Islands are dis- 
covered in the track of the chalk pencil. 
‘‘Why Verde? What verd have we in our 
names?’ ‘* Vermont.”’ 

3y this time a party of earth workers were 
putting in the islands on the earth map, fol- 
lowing the instructions from the little leader 
at the board. 

Not all history can be taught in this way, 
but that of the United States especially gives 
a good field for it. Even in political history 
of the Old World, what life and action may be 
given to the details, for instance, of eventful 
wars that have changed political boundaries ; 
what interest to the character and civilization 
of any people, to follow out, by the earth 
maps and by blackboard lines, the marches 
of contending armies or the local peculiarities 
of a nation, that come of its frontiers, its ac- 
cess to neighbors and spirit towards neigh- 
boring States, and its commercial opportuni- 
ties! The earth and chalk empires can grow 
and spread, and shrink and fall, by means of 
these pictures, under the fingers of the little 
workers ; and even old Cadmus, “ bringing 
letters into Greece,’’ will not seem so much 
connected with the postal service as he now 
does, when the children can follow his voy- 
age and fix the rich country he came from, 

Going into the next room for the language 
lesson, I found an arithmetic class, one of 
the primaries, just finishing its work, being 
delayed a few minutes by some questions that 
the superintendent, Mr. Parker, had been 
asking. I could not judge of this exercise, 


3 
| 
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therefore ; but it was evidently not so me- 
chanical as the New York schools, nor had it 
such lightning calculators. The points were 
brought out that you couldn’t divide minutes 
by apples, even if you should succeed in eating 
fifty-two apples in a day, and the lesson was 
kept well down to numbers simple. So far as 
I could see, the reason was at work quite as 
much as the rule. 
THE LANGUAGE LESSON 
Is considered of great importance, as quick- 


ening observation out of school and expres- | 


sion in class. These were quite young chil- 
dren, in the fifth primary. 
about the cow. 
call the cow an animal.” 
would call the cow an animal.’’ 
is an animal.”’ 
‘¢ Did you know the cow was called an ani- 
mal?’’ ‘* The cow is a tame animal.’’ ‘‘The 
cow is a domestic animal,’’ and so on, each 


Another—‘‘ We 


The talk was | 
A child starts up: ‘* 7 would | 
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| 
| 
| 
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hoofs look ?”’ “My cow has cloven feet— 
cloven means split.”’ ‘‘ The cow’s hoofs have 
the same substance as our finger nails.’ 
** Cow’s hoofs always cover their toes.”” ‘* My 
cow’s hoofs are not perfectly round.”’ ‘All 
animals have split hoofs except the horse,’ 


| was one contribution, froma boy who hadn’t 


| was a 
| hoofs ;’’ 
| <*‘A mouse ;’ 


got his summary quite clear. Instantly there 
chorus: ‘‘A dog! A dog has no 

‘© A cat;’’ *‘A rabbit hasn’t any;”’ 
’ “A pig!” ‘A pig Aas hoofs.’’ 

So the teacher got out the picture of a pig 
to satisfy the demand, holding up successively 
an ox and a turkey, a dog and so on to set 
the animal philosopher right in his summary 
and on his feet again. ‘* You can tell that a 


Tt | cow isn’t a horse by the horns, you say?” 
‘The cow | ~ : » ’ : 
| ** Let us talk about the horns. 


‘‘ Every cow is an animal.” ; : ; 
J | horns turn outward first, and then inward.’ 


«« My cow’s 


| ‘*I think the Chinese finger nails look like 


| horns.’’ 
| —-it will bleed.’’ 


child making a new sentence, and all enjoy- | 


ing the rapid game of changing sentences. 
Teacher—‘‘We will write the name of the 
cow. 
small ‘‘c’’ and an interrogation mark. ‘‘ No, 
we are not asking a question; we are tell- 


| combs out of their horns. 


Is this right ?’”’ putting a small ‘‘t’’ a | 


ing something ; we don’t want that mark.” | 


‘* What then ? — this? (!,” 
period.”’ 

Also directed, she writes a capital T and C 
‘‘What is a capital?” ‘A head letter.’ 
Now, we shall write down all that we can re- 
collect about the cow. ‘‘ What does recollect 
mean?” ‘ To bring together again.”’ 
we shall write the color. ‘‘ What is the color 
of your cow?” to a small girl, who imme- 
diately responded that the color of her cow 
was pure white. Teacher writes white at 
edge of board, making wz with the /e on 
the next line, but is reminded by the class 
that it cannot be divided, no more than and 
can. ‘* What shall I do, then?” ‘ Leave 
the space, if there isn’t room for it all, and 
put it all in the line below.’’ Then again 
the cow was tossed from bench to bench. 
‘* The color of my cow isclear black.’’ ‘* My 
cow is pale red and white.’’ ‘‘ The cow I 
saw this morning was black and white.”’ 
‘*« That cow is black.”” ‘ Is the color of your 
cow red?’ ‘*The cow I had was brown.” 
‘Ts your cow tan, like mine ?”’ ‘* Why don’t 
I call that horse a cow ?”’ 

This was the turn for a new series of ob- 
servations. ‘* You can tell it by the noise it 
makes.’’ ‘‘A horse hasn’t got any horns.’’ 
‘*Tt hasn’t any bag.’’ ‘‘ You can tell it by 
the hoofs.’”’ ‘‘ The cow’s hoofs are split.’ 
‘* Did you ever notice how funny the cow’s 


] 


**No; only a 


| the talk went on ; but the main object, to 


hurts to saw off a cow’s horn 
‘‘What is the use of horns?”’ 
‘To make combs out of.’’ ‘*Cows don’t make 
What is the use 
of horns to the cow?’’ ‘‘Qh, to hook with.’’ 
‘‘When a dog goes at her she will bite.”’ 
‘‘She can’t bite anything but grass. She 
has to hook dogs.” 


‘elt 


TALKS ON WHAT THE CHILD SEES, 


+ 


The various points that were brought out 
were written on the board by the teacher, as 


~ 
get 


| a varied expression of a familiar subject, ina 
class of quite young children, was shown in 


First | 


the rapid tossing of sentences from one to 
another, and no repetition nor stammering in 
the class. The horses and cows talked about 
were in view from the window of the school 


| room, to be sure ; but the city child can be 
| taught to get its observations from the car 


| 


horses, the animals in the Zoo (which ought 
to be open free to public school children for 
their object lessons, at certain times), and 
from all the variety of our street scenes. 

The three hours spent at the Quincy school 
were all too short, although much of its 
method was shown in that time. They were 
long enough, as visits to other school-rooms 
have shown by contrast, to demonstrate that 
the noon bell found children, visitors and 
teachers all fresh, instead of drained and dull 
by text-book and dull routine. The teacher 
is the only text-book, and I was anxious to 
learn the effect of the new system on these 
young girls and mature women. ‘‘ Does it 
exhaust you to be giving out so much to your 
classes, instead of hearing recitations ?’’ 
‘On the contrary,’ they severally replied, 
‘*it is not half so wearing as keeping up the 
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attention to the printed book and going over 
the recitation by rote. The children are 
fresh all the time, and that keeps us so.’’ 
‘‘Do you have any difficulty in keeping up 
discipline by this system?’’ ‘* Not nearly so 
much as by the old. The children are busy 
and interested. They have their chances to 
talk out what they are thinking about, and 
they are thinking about the lesson. There is 
room for their activity; and ‘ naughtiness’ in 
school-rooms comes more from over-repres- 
sion than from anything else. Here the child 
is free; it is not afraid to talk to me, and it 
is too busy to whisper to its neighbors. It is 
much easier for us to keep order than it used 
to be.” 


A WOMAN’S CONCLUSIONS. 
PHEBE CARY, 


I sain if I might go back again, 
To the very hour and place of my birth ; 
Might have my life whatever I chose, 
And live it in any part of the earth ;— 


Put perfect sunshine into my sky, 

Banish the shadow of sorrow and doubt; 
Have all my happiness multiplied, 

And all my suffering stricken out ; 


If I could have known, in the years now gone, 
The best that a woman comes to know ; 

Could have had whatever will make her blest, 
Or whatever she thinks will make her so; 


Have found the highest and purest bliss, 
That the bridal wreath and ring inclose, 

And gained the one out of all the world 
That my heart as well as my reason chose ; 


And if this had been, and I stood to-night 
By my children, lying asleep in their beds, 

And could count in my prayers, for a rosary, 
The shining row of their golden heads ;— 


Yea, I said, if a miracle such as this 

Could be wrought for me, at my bidding, still 
I would choose to have my past as itis, 

And to let my future come as it will ! 


I would not make the path I have trod 
More pleasant or even, more straight or wide ; 
Nor change my course the breadth of a hair 
This way or that way, to either side. 


My past is mine, and I take it all; 
Its weakness, its folly, if you please ; 
Nay, even my sins, if you come to that, 
May have been my helps, not hindrances! 


If I saved my body from the flames 
Because that once I had burned my hand ; 
Or kept myself from a greater sin 
By doing a less—you will understand— 


It was better I suffered a little pain, 
Better I sinned for a little time, 

If the smarting warned me back from death, 
And the sting of sin withheld from crime. 





Who knows its strength by trial, will know 
What strength must‘be set against a sin; 

And how temptation is overcome 
He has learned who has felt its power within! 


And who knows how a life at the last may show ? 
Why, look at the moon from where we stand! 
Opaque, uneven, you say; yet it shines, 
A luminous sphere, complete and grand ! 
So let my past stand, just as it stands, 
And let me now, as I may, grow old; 
I am what I am, and my life for me 
Is the best, or it had not been, I hold. 


~ a 


STARS AND STAR GROUPS. 


THE SECOND LECTURE OF THE Y. M. C. A. 
WINTER COURSE. 

“T“HE second lecture of the winter course 

[ before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was delivered, October roth, by Mr. 
J. P. McCaskey, of the Boys’ High School. 
A large blackboard and a fine set of star 
charts were used in illustration of the subject. 
He recommended, as aids to the study, Whit- 
all’s Planisphere with the mythological figures, 
which can be had through any bookseller, 
and which shows the appearance of the heav- 
ens at any time during the twenty-four hours ; 
also, Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens 
with accompanying atlas. Prof. Mitchel’s 
works, three in number, were spoken of in 
strong terms, as was Newcomb’s ‘‘ Popular 
Astronomy,”’ recently published. ‘The follow- 
ing is a full abstract of this ‘* talk’’ upon the 


FIXED STARS AND STAR GROUPS. 


Everybody knows the North Star. Certainly every- 
body who has been much upon the water, or who has 
lived upon or had occasion to cross pathless deserts or 
broad prairies, and has needed some one point amid all 
the moving stars that should be fixed and sure, by which 
to guide his course. You would search in vain for 
an Arab in the eastern, or an Indian in the western 
continent, or for hunter or guide, seaman or pilot, in 
all the northern hemisphere, who does not know the 
Polar Star. Each of these men needs it. It enters 
into his life, becoming an important factor in his life 
experience. Whatever else is changing, that is ap- 
parently fixed, immovable, a pivotal point about 
which, or upon which, revolves the vast “hollow 
shell studded with golden fires.” 

Why should this one star be fixed while all the rest 
are describing curves greater or less, according to 
their distance from it as a centre of motion? ‘The 
truth is, all the stars, equally with the North Star, are 
at such immense distances from our Solar System, as, 
despite their enormous velocities, to be practically 
fixed stars, For, if our earth had no motion, either 
upon its axis or in its orbit, they would never be seen 
to rise or set, nor would any constellation be per- 
ceptibly changgd in appearance in thousands of years, 
The motions Which they now but seem to have are 
wholly dependent upon the two motions of the earth. 

The earth being spherical in shape, its axis always 
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inclined at the same angle to the plane of its orbit— 
which orbit is practically obliterated by the immense 
distance at which the stars are placed—and the stars 
being ‘‘ fixed,’”’ there must be one point in the northern 
heavens and another in the southern, in a direct line 
with this axis, If, at either of these points, there be a 
star, it will be a Polar Star (directly over the pole), 
whose position will, for ages, remain unchanged. 

Our present North Star—which the Arabs named 
Alruccabah, the Greeks Cynosuye, and the Romans 
Polaris—is within a degree and a half of this true pole, 
and hence, in the round of the year, it really describes 
a circle whose diameter is three degrees. Around 
this star, in one direction and. another from it, are 
ranged the circumpolar constellations, the Great Bear, 
the Little Bear, the Dragon, Cepheus, and Cassiopeia. 

CIRCUMPOLAR CONSTELLATIONS, 

In the Great Bear, which by a strange coincidence, 
or perhaps because of a common ancestry, was so 
named both by the earliest Arabs of Asia, and the 
Iroquois Indians of North America, we have the most 
conspicuous star group of the circumpolar heavens— 
the Great Dipper. This is also known in Europe as 
*“ Charles’s Wain” and “ The Plough.’”’ Whateve: 
besides he may not know, everybody knows this 
figure; for by the aid of the Pointers, the last two 
stars in the bowl, he can always determine the North 
Star, some twenty-eight degrees distant. 

This group is now to be seen in the north-western sky. 
Its seven stars are all bright and are named as fol- 
lows, beginning with the first in the handle: Benet 
nash, Mizar, Alioth, Megrez, Phad, Merak, and Dubhe, 
the last two being “the pointers.”” Mizar has nearit a, 
very small star known as Alcor, which, it is said, the 
Arabs use as a test for eyesight, and which Humboldt 
tells us is not seen in Europe. 

The Little Dipper is a figure easily distinguished 
although less conspicuous in the heavens, only three 
of these seven stars being of marked brilliancy. 
These are the North -Star in the extremity of the 
handle, and the last two stars in the bowl, named 
Kochab and Pherkad, which are known as the Guards 
Kochab may be recognized as making nearly an equ 
lateral triangle with Benetnash and Dubhe. Lali 
way between Pherkad and Mizar, is Thuban, which 
was the North Star at the time the Great Pyramid was 
built, more than 4,000 years ago. 

The Dragon is in this quarter of the heavens, lying 
partly between the two Dippers. Extending a line 
northward from Altair, in the Eagle, through Vega, 
in the Harp, we strike the head of the Dragon, an 
irregular quadrilateral, a short distance north of Vega, 
containing two bright stars. The figure may be traced 
curving backwards towards Alderamin, then returning 
in a curve, it passes around and below the bowl of the 
Little Dipper, between that and the Great Dipper. 
Thuban is next to the last star in the tail, the last being 
known as Giansar, about eight the 
Pointers towards the Pole. Sailors know Thuban as 
the ** Dragon’s tail.” 
distinguished, and when once clearly traced it 
readily lost. 

Extending a line from Megrez through the Pole 
Star, and as far beyond it, we strike Caph, a star of 
great importance to the mariner and the surveyor, in 
determining latitude and the magnetic variations of 
the needle. This star is in Cassiopeia’s Chair. Five 
large stars of this constellation will be recognized as 
forming a rude W. Caph is the first star in the 
larger triangle of the W. Schedir is at the first angle, 
and Rucba at the second obtuse angle. 
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The two prominent stars in the constellation 
Cepheus are Alderamin and Alphirk. If a line be 
drawn from Deneb, in the head of the Northern Cross, 
to the North Star, these bright stars will be very near 
it, Alphirk being nearer Polaris, and Alderami: 
eight degrees distant towards Deneb. 

Thus with the aid of a few points and a few lines, 
as given two weeks since and to-night—and whic! 
can be multiplied at will—we may readily learn al 
the more prominent stars, and locate all the leading 
constellations above the horizon at this or any othe: 
season of the year. 


DISTANCES OF THE STARS, 


The distances of some twenty or more stars have 
been computed with great care, taking the diamete: 
of the earth’s orbit, 184 millions of miles, as the base 
line. 

The North Star is rated at 48 light years, each year 
representing a distance of more than 10,000,000,000, 
it if it were stricken from the heavens 
to-night, its light would continue to reach us, and we 
would not know of its destruction, until nearly half ; 
century had elapsed. 

Vega is 21 light years from our earth; Sirius, 21% 
years; Arcturus, 25 years, and Capella more than 7 
light years distant from us! All the other more bril 
liant stars continue as yet to defy the art of the astron- 
omer, though it may be that the glass which Alvar 
Clark & Sons, of Boston, have just contracted to make 
for the Russian Government, will add to this interest- 
This, which is to be the largest and mx 
powerful lens in the world, will be thirty-two inches 
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in diameter. 


COLOR OF THE FIXED STARS. 


> stars is also an interesting m 
They are 
and blue, and of many interme 
shades of coior. 1 


nh astronomers, 

l, yellow, 

tints and These also seem to 
nge from time to time in the case of many stars. 

ipella, for instance, just risen in the northeastern 

red, then yellow, then deep blue, and 

pale blue; Vega as bluish white, 

deep blue, and green; Altair as yellow, 

Sirius red, white, blue, : 
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and green 
and Antares red, and Arcturus 
Perhaps not more than two or three 
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le stars present splendid con 

John Herschel, describing 

cluster of stars in the Southern Hemisphere, as se« 

through his telescope, says that it had “ the effect 
of fancy jewelry.” 
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CONSTELLATIONS OF THE ZODIA(‘ 
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by, or across, or under—as you may choose to describe 
it—but never zz/o, through, or near the twelve leading 
star groups known as the Zodiacal Constellations, and 
indicated by the twelve signs of the Zodiac. These 
are at all times and under all circumstances distant 
from the Earth, at a low estimate, a round million 
times its distance from the Sun. They are named as 
follows: The Ram, the Bull, the Twins, the Crab, the 
Lion, the Virgin, the Balances, the Scorpion, the 
Archer, the Goat, Aquarius or the Water-Bearer, and 
the Fishes. 

Jupiter is is now “in’’ Aquarius, and nightly increas- 
ing his distance from us. Saturn is at his nearest ap- 
proach to the earth, and is now in the Ram. The 
Earth is also in the same constellation, the Sun being 
in the Balances—always maintaining its place six 
signs of the Zodiac ahead of the Earth. 

Saturn was in opposition with the Sun on Sun- 
day last, October 5th, the Earth being on that day in 
a straight line between them, nearly eight hundred 
millions of miles from Saturn, and more than ninety 
millions of miles from the Sun. This, it will readily 
be seen, would put the Earth and Saturn in the same 
constellation, though the constellation itself is a hun- 
dred thousand times farther from Saturn than is Sat- 
urn from the Sun! The planet Mars is now in the 
constellation Taurus, or the Bull, and near the Plei- 
ades, It will be in opposition with the Sun during the 
month of November. 

So that we have on these moonless nights, a rare 
exhibition of all three of the great exterior planets at 
their best, marking out in the heavens, with gleaming 
points of ruby and gold, the position of the Ecliptic— 
the unvarying path of the Earth from year to year, as 
it bears us onward under the stars, removed at such an 
infinite distance, bringing us successively within full 
view of the winter, spring, summer, and autumn 
constellations. 

Do not lose sight of the fact, that these constella- 
tions are all fixed in their respective positions, and 
that, to see them in orderly succession through the 
round of the year, we must make the circuit of the 
Sun. This we have done yearly in the past, and we 
will doubtless, but repeat the grand tour each succeed- 
ing year of our lives—making said revolution in 365 
days, § hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds. And— 
astounding result !—woet a second lost or gained, astron- 
omers assure us, in any revolution of the past two 
thousand years! Think, for a moment, of the silent, 
resistless rush of a globe like this, of its curving 
track six hundred millions of miles in extent, and of 
the absolute accuracy ¢o the second of its schedule 
time! 

OUR OWN STELLAR SYSTEM. 


During the months of autumn and winter there 
may be observed a belt of nebulous haze extending 
across the heavens from northeast to southwest, upon 
which lie in whole or in part, the constellations 
Cepheus, Cassiopeia, Perseus, Auriga, parts of Gemini 
and Orion, the Swan, the Eagle, Sagittarius and others. 
This great zone of starry light, not one of whose 
stars is distinctly visible as a definite point of light, is 
known as the Galaxy, or the Milky Way. The as- 
tronomers of the earlier ages conjectured that it was 
an assemblage of stars, but it remained for a later time, 
in the invention of the telescope, to prove this con- 
jecture correct. There have already been so many 
stars seen here, each succeeding improvement upon 


the telescope bringing more and more into view, of 


various degrees of brightness, that it becomes utterly 





impossible to classify or arrange their countless 
myriads. 

Directing a great telescope, such as that at Cam- 
bridge or at Washington, towards any part of this zone, 
the mind is bewildered at the multitude of the star- 
points—each a central sun—that crowd its field. 
Perhaps some faint impression of the number of stars 
comprised in this zone may be gained from a fact 
stated by Sir William Herschel. 

Fixing his telescope in one position, so that by the 
motion of the earth upon its axis, a narrow section of 
the stars of the Milky Way should be brought into 
and carried across the field of the instrument, which 
was about one-fourth the space occupied by the disk 
of the moon, he says: “In the most crowded parts 
of the Milky Way, I have had fields of view that 
contained no less than 588 stars, and these were con- 
tinued for many minutes; so that in one quarter of an 
hour’s time there passed no less than 116,000 stars 
through the field of view of my telescope.’ 

At another time, in forty-one minutes, no less than 
258,000 passed across the field of his instrument. In 
the limited space between Albireo and Sad’r, the foot 
of the Northern Cross and the junction of the arms 
with the upright piece, the stars seem to be in two 
divisions, comprising upwards of 165,000 each. The 
Northern Cross is now nearly overhead, and may 
readily be traced within the triangle formed by the 
bright stars Vega, Altair, and Deneb. 

Sir John Herschel says of the Milky Way: ‘ This 
remarkable belt, when examined through powerful 
telescopes, is found to consist entirely of stars scattered 
by millions, like glittering dust on the bac 
the general heavens.” 

In commenting upon stupendous facts like these, 
another astronomer has asked: “ Can any contempla- 
tion more exalt our ideas of the Creator, and of the 
extent of the universe, or teach more humbling 
lessons to us, the inhabitants of a comparatively 


} 


Kg! yund of 


minute globe, whose existence is unknown perhaps 
beyond the boundary of the system of which it forms 
an insignificant member ?” 
*¢ What,” indeed, “‘is man, that THovu art mindful 
of him!” 
OTHER STELLAR SYSTEMS, 


Nor is this all. The Milky Way is merely the 


vast stellar system to which all the stars and star 


groups indicated upon our maps belong All its 
wheeling suns and systems of attendant planets are 
removed at infinite distances from one another as our 


sun is infinitely removed from the nearest fixed stars. 
But yet it is our own stellar system, and in it we are 
here at home. 

As we look up into the starlit sky, we are impressed 
with the number of visible stars of different magni- 
tudes. We perhaps think it too great to be reckoned. 
But in our brightest sky of winter, astronomers tell us 
we never see quite three thousand stars! They tell 
us further, that for each one of these stars, and more, 
there exists in the universe a mighty stellar system, in 
many cases doubtless more vast than our own—just as 
our sun is believed to be merely a star of average size 
in our own system! And yet so far sunk into space 
are. many of these systems that the most powerful 
telescope cannot resolve them into stars, and the neb- 
ulous light of the entire aggregation of suns, moving 
at the awful speed of eleven millions of miles per 
minute, has been ten thousand or more years on its 
way to our Earth. , 

A century or more ago, not only the character, but 
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the very existence of these nebulz was unknown. A 
century hence, with improved means of observation 
in the increased powers of the telescope, and the 
thousand star systems now now to exist, will prot 
bably be increased to ten thousand, while other ten 
thousands may yet remain hidden in the dark profound 
beyond, to challenge the investigation of succeeding 
ages. And where at last will be the end ? 

“End there is none,” said the angel, “‘ to the uni- 


verse of God. Lo, also, there is no beginning !” 


DWARFING ITS FAIR PROPORTIONS. 


Thus we start with the Earth, and go on from near 
to far, until we pause at last overwhelmed with im- 
mensity. We know something of our Earth, and of the 
sciences which the active mind of man has developed 
upon it—this vast museum of wonders, whose beauty 
gladdens, whose sublimity awes, and the mystery of 
whose varied being challenges investigation on every 
hand. We know of its teeming life in the animal world, 
of the endless variety and profusion of vege 
table creation, of its exhaustless wealth in minerals 
and metals. We know of its 


its 


towering mountains 
wide plains, vast forests, great rivers, lakes, and all- 


embracing sea, of its two hundred millions square 
miles of land and water surface, of its six or more sex- 
tillions (6,069, 000,000,000,000,000,000) tons of mat- 
ter, solid, liquid, gaseous, and molten—these 
in part, we know. 

We know of “its cloud-capt towers, its gorgeous 
palaces, its solemn temples,” its crowded capitals, and 
powerful nations, and of its twelve hundred millions of 
human inhabitants thrice told for each passing century. 
We read its history, its science, its letters, its laws— 
and it seems, it zs,a mighty world! Nor are we 
amazed that man, in the pride of his intellect, and 
ignorant or careless of aught beyond, should fall 
down and worship himself, its lord ! 

3ut the astronomer comes with telescope and math 
ematical tables, and soon the great Earth | 
dwarf its fair proportions that for which sun, 
moon, and stars, and all besides, have been created, 
Jupiter, that seems so small, is 1,300 times its bulk; 
while the Sun, which is forced back by the remorse- 
less instrument more than ninety millions of miles 
into space, is nearly 1,300 times the mass of Jupiter. 

Soon sister planets are announced, whose distances 
are such as make the Sun a very near neighbor. 


things 


egins to 


as 


Then 
the nearest stars yield up their dread secrets of dis- 
tance and magnitude; and, as we think of these, we 
seem able, almost, to reach out and lay our hand on 
Neptune, the most distant planet. 

The more distant stars in the constellations about us 
force the nearest very near, and these in turn are 
driven nearer by the remoter millions of the Milky 
Way ; until at last our entire stellar system seems but 
Home, and we hold the breath unconsciously as we | 


contemplate the awful distances at which thousands of 
other stellar systems are sunk into the infinite realms 
of space, 

Thus, in the light of modern astronomical science, | 


which tells of a-hundred millions of suns,and suggests 
untold myriads of planets revolving about them—the | 
dwelling-places of intelligent beings—the old expres- | 
sion takes on a new and infinitely sublimer meaning, 
and “ The heavens declare the glory of God,” with a 
grandeur of eloquence we had little appreciated. 
Again we know, as never before, that ‘“* His greatness 
is unsearchable.” 
And yet He marks the fall of the sparrow, and the | 
fading of the flower. 


| ing 


| the night, have we 


| in solid rock mountains : 


| beauties of a rich valley. 
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THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


SAMUEL BOWLES. 


‘THE Yosemite! as well interpret Ge ’ in 
| thirty-nine articles as portray it to yu . by 
| word of mouth or pen. As well reproduce 
castle or cathedral by a stolen frieze or broken 
column, as this assemblage of natural wonder 
and beauty by photograph or painting The 
overpowering sense of the sublime, of awful 
desolation, of transcending marvelousness and 
unexpectedness, that swept over us, as we 
reined our horses sharply out of green forests 
and stood upon high jutting rock that over- 
looked this rolling, upheaving sea of granite 
mountains, holding far down in its rough lap 
this vale of beauty of meadow and grove and 
river—such tide of feeling, such stoppage of 
ordinary emotions, comes at rare intervals in 

| life. It was the confrontal of God, face to 
face, as in great danger, in solemn, sudden 
death. It was Niagara magnified. All that 
was mortal shrank back, all that was immor- 
tal swept to the front and bent down in awe. 
And here we have wandered and wondered 
and worshiped for four days. Under sunshine 
and shadow ; by rich mellow moonlight ; by 
stars opening double wide their eager eyes; 
through a peculiar August haze, delicate, glow- 
ing, creamy, yet hardly perceptible as a distinct 
element—the New England Indian summer 
haze doubly refined—by morning and even- 
ing twilight across camp-fires; up from beds 
upon the ground ; through all the watches of 
seen these, the great natu 
and beauties of this Western 


wonder Ss 


ral w 
world. 

Indeed, it would not be too much to say 
that no so limited space in all the known 
world offers majestic and impressive 
beauty. Niagara alone divides honors with it 
in America. Only the whole of Switzerland 
can surpass it. No one scene in all the Alps 
can match this before me now, in the things 
that mark the memory and impress all the 
scenes for beauty and sublimity. 

The one distinguishing feature is a double 


, 
sucn 


| wall of perpendicular granite, rising from 
| h 


half a mile to a mile in height, and inclosing 
a valley not more than a mile in width on the 
average, and from ten to fifteen miles in length. 
It is a fissure, a chasm, rather than a valley, 
there is not breadth 
enough in it for even one of its walls to lie 
down, and yet it offers all the fertility, all the 
There is a meadow 


with thick grass ; there are groves of pine and 


oak, the former exquisite in form and majes 
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tic in size, rising often to two hundred and two 
hundred and fifty feet ; there are thickets of 
willow and birch, bay trees and dog-wood, 
and various flowering shrubs ; primrose and 
cowslip and golden rod and violet and 
painted cup, more delicate than Eastern skies 
can welcome, make gay garden of all the va- 
cant fields now in August; the aroma of 
mint, of pine and fir, of flower, loads the air ; 
the fern family find a familiar home every- 
where ; and winding in and out among all 
flows the Merced River, so pure and trans- 
parent that you can hardly tell where the air 
leaves off and the water begins, rolling rapidly 
over polished stones or soft sands, or staying 
in wide, deep pools that invite the bather and 
the boat, and holding trout only less rich and 
dainty than the brook trout of New England. 
The soil, the trees, the shrubs, the grasses 
and the flowers, of this little valley, are much 
the same in general character and variety as 
those of your Connecticut River valleys, but 
they are richer in development and greater 
innumbers. They borrow of the mountain 
fecundity and sweetness ; and they are fed by 
summer rains as those of other California val- 
leys rarely are 

The one great conspic uous object of the 
valley is a massive, two sided wall, standing 
out into and over the meadow, yellowish 
gray in color, and rising up into the air un- 
broken, square, perpendicular, for fud/ three- 
quarters of a mile. It bears in Spanish and 
Indian the name of the Great Jehovah, and 
it is easy to believe that it was an object of 
worship by the barbarians, as it is not difficult 
for civilization to recognize the Infinite in it, 
and impossible not to feel awed and humble 
in its presence. 

In other places these mountain walls of 
rock take similar and only less majestic shape ; 
while as frequently they assume more poetical 
and fantastic forms. Here and there are grand 
massive domes, as perfect in shape as your 
State-house dome, and bigger than the entire 
of a dozen State-houses. The highest rock of 
the valley is a perfect half dome, split sharp 
and square in the middle, and rising more 
than a mile, or near six thousand feet, over 
the little lake, which perfectly mirrors its 
majestic form at its foot. Perfect pyramids 
take their places in the walls ; then these pyra- 
mids come in families, and mount away one 
after and above the other, as ‘‘ The Three 
Brothers,’’ ‘‘ The Cathedral Rocks,’ and 
‘The Cathedral Spires’’—uniting the great 
impressiveness, the beauty and the fantastic 
form of the Gothic architecture. , 

Over the sides of the walls pour streams of 





water out of narrower valleys ; still above, and 
yet higher, far away, rise to twelve and thir- 
teen thousand feet the culminating peaks of the 
Sierra Nevadas, with still visible fields of melt- 
ing snows. All formsand shapes and colors of 
majesty and beauty cluster around this nar- 
row spot. It seems created the home of all 
that is richest in inspiration for the heroic in 
life, for poetry, for painting, for imaginative 
religion. 

The waterfalls of the valley, though a les- 
ser incident in all its attractions, offer much 
that is marvelous and beautiful. 

In the main portion of the valley the Bri- 
dal Veil is the first conspicuous fall—now a 
dainty rivulet, starting over a precipice nine 
hundred feet high, but nearly ail lost at once 
in delicate spray that sways and scatters in the 
light breeze, and fastens upon the wall, as 
sign of its being and its beauty, the fabled 
rainbow of promise. 

Farther up you see the Yosemite Fall, dis- 
tinguished for its height, the greatest of any 
yet discovered in the world. It is broken 
about two-thirds the way down its high wall 
of rock by projecting masses of the mountain, 
giving it several hundred feet of cataract pass- 
age ; but counting its whole fall, from top to 
bottom, it is two thousand six hundred feet in 
height, which is only fifteen times as high as 
Niagara Falls. 

The valley above this point separates into 
two or three narrow cafions, and these are soon 
walled in by the uprising rocks ; at the end of 
one of these, the main branch of the river falls 
from its upper fountains over two walls, one 
three hundred and fifty feet high, and the 
other seven hundred, at points half a mile apart. 
The lower and shorter fall is called the Ver- 
nal, and pours down its whole height without 
a break, and forms at the base a most exqui- 
site circular rainbow, one of the rarest phe- 
nomena in all nature. The upper fall bears 
the name of Nevada. This is the fall of falls ; 
there is norival to it here in exquisite, various, 
fascinating beauty ; and Switzerland, which 
abounds in water-falls of like type, holds 
none of such peculiar charms. For half the 
distance between the two falls, the river runs 
swift over a solid plane of granite clean and 
smooth as ice, as if Neptune was on a grand 
sliding down- ait frolic. 

* x 

The name ves has attached to this beauti- 
ful valley is both unique and euphonious— 
Yosemite! It is Indian for Grizzly Bear, 
and probably was also the name of a noted 
chief who reigned over the Indians in this 
favorite retreat. The foot of the white man 
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never trod its limits, the eye of the white man 
never looked upon its sublime wonders, till 
1851, when he came here in pursuit of the In- 


dians with whom the settlers were then at war. | 


The red men had boasted that their retreat was 
secure; that they had one spot which their 
enemies could never penetrate; and here 
they would gather in and enjoy their spoils 
unmolested. 


was now added the stimulus of curiosity ; and | 
hither he found his way, and coming to kill | 
and exterminate, he was stayed, and will for- | 


ever henceforth stay, to wonder and worship. | 


| 
| 
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GOOD READING. 


JOHN S. HART. 
‘T*HERE is one accomplishment in particu- 
lar, which I would earnestly recommend 
to you. 
read well. 


cause it is such an elegant and charming 
accomplishment. 
interested by music, twenty are pleased by 
good reading. 
of becoming a skilful musician, twenty may 
become good readers. Where there is one 
occasion suitable for the exercise of musical 
talent, there are twenty for that of good read- 
ing. 

The culture of the voice necessary for read 
ing well, gives a delightful charm to the same 
voice in conversation. Good reading is the 
natural exponent and vehicle of all good 
things. It is the most effective of all com 
mentaries upon the works of genius. It seems 
to bring dead authors to life again, and makes 
us sit down familiarly with the great and good 
of all ages. 

Did you ever notice what life and power 


the Holy Scriptures have when well read ? | 
| the heavenly vault as in the view of a beauti- 


Have you ever heard of the wonderful effects 
produced by Elizabeth Fry on the criminals 
of Newgate by simply reading to them the 
parable of the Prodigal Son? Princes and 
peers of the realm, it is said, counted it a 
privilege to stand in the dismal corridors, 
among felons and murderers, merely to share 
with them the privilege of witnessing the mar- 
velous pathos which genius, taste and culture 
could infuse into that simple story. 

What a fascination there is in really good 
reading! What a power it gives one! In 
the hospital, in the chamber of the invalid, in 
the nursery, in the domestic and in the social 
circle, among chosen friends and compan- 


But to the white man’s revenge | 


Cultivate assiduously the ability to | 
I stop to particularize this, be- | 
cause it isso very much neglected, and be- | 


Where one person is really | 


Where one person is capable | 
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ions, how it enables you to minister to the 
amusement, the comfort, the pleasure of dear 
ones, as no other art or accomplishment can, 
No instrument of man’s devising can reach the 
| heart as does that most wonderful instrument 
—the human voice. It is God’s special gift 
| and endowment to his chosen creatures. Fold 
it not away in a napkin. 

If you would double the value of all your 
other acquisitions, if you would add immeas 
urably to your own enjoyment and to your 
power of promoting the enjoyment of others, 
cultivate, with incessant care, this divine gift. 
No music below the skies is equal to that of 
| pure, silvery speech, from the lips of a man 
| woman of high culture. 


~~ — 


THE SOUTHERN HEAVENS.* 


BARON VON HUMBOLDT. 


‘ROM the time we entered the torrid zone, 
| we were never never wearied with admir- 
| ing, every night, the beauty of the southern 
sky, which, as we advanced southward, opened 
new constellations to our view. We feel an 
indescribable sensation, when, on approach- 
ing the equator, and particularly on passing 
| from one hemisphere to the other, we see those 
| stars which we have contemplated from our 

infancy progressively sink and finally disap- 
| pear. Nothing awakens in the traveler a live 

lier remembrance of the immense distance by 
| which he is separated from his country, than 

the aspect of an unknown firmament. The 

grouping of the stars of the first magnitude, 
scattered nebulz rivaling in splendor the Milky 
| Way, and tracks of space remarkable for their 
extreme blackness, give a particular physiog 
nomy to the southern sky. Thissight fills with 


| admiration even those who, uninstructed in 


the branches of accurate science, feel the same 
emotion of delight in the contemplation of 


ful landscape, or a majestic pile. 

A traveler has no need of being a botan- 
ist to recognize the torrid zone by the mere 
aspect of its vegetation; and without having 
acquired any notions of astronomy, without 
any acquaintance with the celestial charts of 
Flamsteed and de la Caille, he feels he is not 
in Europe, when he sees the immense constel- 
lation of the Ship, or the phosphorescent 
Clouds of Magellan, arise on the horizon. 

3aron Von Humboldt, the distinguished Germar 


-ersonal Narra- 
F the 


traveler and scientist, gives, in his 
tive, this graphic and beautiful description of 
Southern Heavens. 
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The lower regions of the air were loaded 
with vapors for some days. We saw distinctly 
for the first time, the Cross of the South, in 
the sixteenth degree of latitude. It was 
strongly inclined, and appeared from time to 
time between the clouds, the centre of which, 


furrowed by uncondensed lightnings, reflected” 


a silver light. If atraveler may be permitted 
to speak of his personal emotions, I shall add 
that in this night I saw one of the reveries of 
my earliest youth accomplished. 

When we begin to fix our eyes on geographi- 
ical maps, and read the narratives of naviga- 
tors, we feel for certain countries and climates 
a sort of predilection, for which we know not 
how to account at a more advanced period of 
life. These impressions, however, exercise a 
considerable influence over our determina- 
tions ; and froma sort of instinct we endeavor 
to connect ourselves with objects on which 
the mind has long been fixed as by a secret 
charm. At a period when I studied the 
heavens—not with the intention of devoting 
myself to astronomy, but only to acquire a 
knowledge of the stars—I was agitated by a 
fear unknown to those who love a sedentary 
life. It seemed painful to me to renounce the 
hope of beholding those beautiful constella- 
tions which border the southern pole. Impa- 
tient to rove in the equinoctial regions, I 
could not raise my eyes towards the starry 
vault without thinking of the Cross of the 
South. 

The pleasure we felt on discovering the 
Southern Cross was warmly shared by such of 
the crew as had lived in the colonies. In the 
solitude of the seas, we hail a star as a friend 
from whom we have long been separated, 
Among the Portuguese and the Spaniards, 
peculiar motives seem to increase this feeling. 
A religious sentiment attaches them to a con- 
stellation, the form of which recalls the sign 
of the faith planted by their ancestors in the 
deserts of the New World. 

Since the two great stars which mark the 
summit and the foot of the Cross have nearly 
the same right ascension, it follows that the 
constellation is almost perpendicular at the 
moment when it passes the meridian. This 
circumstance is‘ known to every nation that 
lives beyond the tropics or in the southern 
hemisphere. It has been observed at what 
hour of the night, in different seasons, the 
Cross of the South is erect or inclined. It is 
a time-piece that advances very regularly near 
four minutes a day, and no other group of 
stars exhibits to the naked eye an observation 
of time so easily made. How often have we 
heard our guides exclaim in the savannasof 





Venezuela, or in the deserts extending from 
Lima to Truxillo, ‘‘ Midnight is past; the 
Cross begins to bend!’’ How often those 
words reminded us of that affecting scene, 
where Paul and Virginia, seated near the 
sources of the river of Lataniers, conversed 
together for the last time, and where the old 
man, at the sight of the Southern Cross, warns 
them that it is time to separate. 


- => — 


FOREST LEAVES. 

TAKE increasing delight, in these moun- 

tain rambles, in studying the symmetry 
and varieties of the forest leaves, to learn na- 
ture’s wealth of resources as to graceful form, 
within narrow boundaries. An eye that is 
sensitive to the grace of curves and parabo- 
las, and oval swells, will marvel at the feast 
which a day’s walk in the woods will supply 
from the trees, the grasses, and the weeds, in 
the varying outlines and notchings and vein- 
ings and edgings of leaves. They stand for 
the art of sculpture in botany, representing 
more the intellectual delight of nature in form, 
as the flowers express rather the companion 
art of painting. Leaves are the Greek, flow- 
ers the Italian phase, of the plastic genius that 
works through the Flora of the world. 

I do not know any kind of a museum that 
would attract me more than an exhaustive col- 
lection of leaves. Would it not be a privilege 
that would unseal, in some measure, the dull- 
est eye, to look, in one day, over the whole 
scale of nature’s foliage—from the feathery 
spray of the moss to the tough texture on the 
Amazon lily’s stem, that will float a burden of 
a hundred weight ; from the bristles of a pine 
tree to the Ceylon palm-leaf that will shield a 
family with its shade! Would it not aston- 
ish us into something like reverent admira- 
tion, if we could see how the general geome- 
try of verdure is broken into ten thousand 
patterns; if we could sweep the gradations 
of nature’s green, as it is distilled from arctic 
and temperate and tropic light, and varied 
by some shade on every leaf that grows; if 
we could see all the textures of the drapery 
woven out of salts and water in botanic looms, 
from the softest silk of the corn to the broad 
tissue of the banana’s stalk; if we could see 
displayed in wide masses all the hues with 
which autumn dyes the leaves of our own for- 
ests, as though every square mile had been 
steeped in the aerial juices of a gorgeous sun- 
set? ‘To say nothing of the natural theology 
that is exhaled from these lungs of the vege- 
table world, would not the forms into which 
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marvelous subtility of the tintings it reveals, 
make a museum of leaves asengaging a school 
for the education of the intellect as a collec- 
tion of all vertebra, ora representative conser- 
vatory of the globe ?— Boston Transcript. 


o ~~: — 


ERRATA. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN, A, M. 





OR a great part of the facts in this article, 
l I am indebted to William Matthews’ es- 
say on ‘‘ The Illusions of History,” in his 
volume entitled ‘‘ Hours with Men and 
Books.”’ Matthews is one of the latest and 
best of our American essayists, and his vol- 
umes offer a rare treat to all who can find 
access to them. 

So large a portion of what passes for his- 
tory and quotation is mere fable or misquota- 
tion, that it is important for teachers to be as 
well-informed as possible on these points, and 
as far as they can, put a stop to false teaching 
in these respects. These errors are sometimes 
willful misstatements, either through interest 
or feeling, and sometimes the result of not 
knowing better. The more critical methods 
of recent historians have detected and ex- 
posed many of the false, partial, and exag- 
gerated statements of the earlier writers ; yet, 
judging ex pede, no doubt a very large part 
of what still passes for history is without a 
grain of foundation in fact. The discovery 
and exposure of most of this is, and from the 
very nature of the case, no doubt will always 
be, beyond the power of present and subse- 
quent writers, so that these falsehoods and 
exaggerations will continue to the end of 
time 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in one of 
her letters, regrets that she is every day 
‘growing wiser and wiser.” The illusions 
of history are sometimes parted with reluc- 
tantly. It is like giving up the childish fables 
of the nursery. I remember it was not pleas- 





the foliage of the plant is broken, and the 
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apple, so familiar to every schoolboy, is now 

declared to be unhistorical ; that it was never 
heard of, even in Switzerland, for two hun. 
dred years after the event; and that a simi- 
lar story is found in the legends of other 
nations, dating back centuries before the time 
of Tell. 

In the same way modern research has been 
going to show that the whole history of Co- 
lumbus has been falsified ; that his real name 
was not Columbus at all, but Griego; that 
instead of being the high-minded, patient, 
Christian gentleman we had supposed, he was 
only a bloody pirate: and that the circum. 
stances of his discovery of America were 
altogether different from those recorded in 
history; and further, that Americus Vespu- 
cius, the elegant ‘‘ Florentine gentleman”’ of 
history, was only a ‘‘ pickle-dealer”’ in Se- 
rille, and that he never visited the New World 
in his life. It is declared also that there is no 
reason for believing that Newton was led to 
the discovery of the doctrine of gravitation 
by observing the fall of an apple from a tree, 
as he sat in his orchard—Sir David Brewster, 
his biographer, does not mention the circum 
stance ; it is denied, too, that Milton dictated 
his immortal poem in his blindness to his 
daughter, who wrote it down, for it is asserted 
that he did not allow his daughters to learn 
to write ; and Napoleon, instead of ‘‘ crossing 
the Alps’ on the high-mettled prancing 
charger, with whose appearance we have 
been familiar from childhood, actually rode a 
mule on that occasion, as he himself has 
asserted. It is declared, further, by recent 
investigators, that Brutus did not slay 
Cesar through any patriotic motive,—‘‘ Not 
that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more,’’—but through a mean spite, 
because Czesar had forbidden the taking of 
usurious rates of interest, in which laudable 
pursuit the noble Brutus was making his 
money; and, fer contra, a countryman of 
our own has been recently attempting to 
make it appear that Benedict Arnold was not 
the traitor and scamp that history would have 








ant to give up the reality of Santa Claus, of 
Jack the Giant Killer, of Robinson Crusoe, 
of Christian and the valiant Mr. Greatheart 
in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’”? It was with 
almost as much reluctance that we were called 
on only recently by Mr. James Parton to 
give up the story of Pocahontas’ saving the 
life of Captain John Smith. It seems now 
that there are no historical grounds for the 
legend. On the contrary, all the facts in the 
case seem to be against the truthfulness of the 


us to believe, but a patriotic man, and the 
real hero of the North in the Revolutionary 
struggle ; and even Judas Iscariot has not, in 
these later times, wanted for defenders of his 
character. 

Akin to these errors of history, if errors 
all of them are, and the list might be easily 
extended, are errors in the quotation or the 
origin of certain popular sayings that have 
come down to us from the past. For ex- 
ample: the oft-quoted and inspiring order of 





story. The story of William Tell and the 


Nelson at Trafalgar: ‘‘England expects 
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every man to do his duty,” was not originally 
in exactly that form, but, ‘‘ Nelson expects 
every man to do his duty;” a form of the 
sentiment very much shorn of its epigram- 
matic force and inspiration. Again, the 
order of General Taylor at Buena Vista, ‘‘A 
little more grape, Captain Bragg !’’ which 
has been quoted and admired by his country- 
men for a generation past, has the little dis- 
advantage against it, that it has no founda- 
tion in tact— Captain Bragg himself declar- 
ing that nothing of the kind was said. ‘The 
well-known exclamation attributed to Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, ‘‘ Up, guards, and at 
them !’’ is declared by the great Duke himself 
to be wholly fabricated, that he gave no such 
order; and the counter-order of the com- 
mander of the Imperial Guards, when ordered 
to surrender, ‘‘’The Guard dies, but never 
surrenders |’’ is equally fictitious. ‘The last 
bombastic phrase,” says Matthews, ‘‘ was a 
pure invention of a French journalist two 
days after the battle.’’ So the exclamation 
attributed to Philip of Valois, before the 
Castle of Braye, ‘‘Open, open to the for- 
tunes of France !’’ the heroic sentiment of 
Francis I. after the battle of Pavia, ‘<All is 
lost but honor,’’ and the reply of Mr. Pinck- 
ney to Napoleon, ‘‘ Millions for defence, not 
one cent for tribute,” are all sochanged from 
the words really uttered, as to amount to al- 
together different speeches. 

Many of these popuiar sayings are attri- 
buted to the wrong sources. ‘Thus, Talley- 
raved has the credit of saying, ‘*It is worse 
than a crime, it is a blunder;’’ ‘* It is the 
beginning of the end;’’ ‘‘ Speech was given 
to man to conceal his thoughts,’’ and of the 
sourbons, that ‘‘ They had learned nothing, 
and forgotten nothing ;’’ but the truth is, he 
was not the author of any of them. How 
many thousands of times has the maxim, 
‘Knowledge is power,’’ be.n credited to 
Lord Bacon, yet Bacon never said it; to 
Butler, 

“ No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law—” 
yet Butler never wrote it; and to Napoleon 
the remark that ‘‘There is but one step trom 
the sublime to the ridiculous,” yet Napoleon 
was not the author of it. So, too, neither is 
the expression, ‘‘God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb,”’ or, ‘‘ Be just, and fear not,”’ 
in the Bible, though many good people have 
thought that they are; the first is from 
Sterne, the other is from Shakspere. 

In view of the havoc thus made in the do- 
main of history by our modern iconoclasts, 
we may well tremble for the stories of Romu- 





lus and Remus, of Horatius, who kept the 
bridge 
“In the brave days of old,” 

of Hengist and Horsa, of Joan of Arc, and a 
score of others not any better attested, and as 
implicitly believed as those which have been 
so ruthlessly overturned. Still, ‘‘it is better 
to be right than to be President,’’ and as a 
humorous philosopher remarks, “it is better 
not to know so much than to know so many 
things that aint so.’’ The conclusions of 
some of these recent investigators may not be 
correct, and the original stories may be true, 
after all; yet we can only wish that the work 
of a thorough, searching investigation may go 
forward, that we may be put in possession of 
the real facts of history, if possible, and not 
go on believing a lot of things that ‘‘ aint so.”’ 


> — 


MISTAKES IN SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT. 


JAMES HUGHES. 


T is a mistake to neglect the details of 
| school management. What are regarded 
by many as “ minor points’’ unworthy of at 
tention, in reality form the distinction be- 
tween a well managed and a poorly conducted 
school. Minor points they may be, but the 
mistake consists in regarding them as there- 
fore unimportant. J. R. Blakiston, one of 
the most thoughtful of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Schools in England, says: ‘‘ The 
least gifted may take heart when he bethinks 
him that success in school management de- 
pends mainly on watchful and unremitting 
attention to little details, and on conscien- 
tiously grappling with every difficulty as it 
arises.”” Without system no management can 
be complete, and in this case the paradoxical 
rule, the lesser includes the greater, is the 
correct one. 

He who is careful in the details of school 
management wili, in nearly all cases, attend 
carefully to those of larger scope. He who 
attends to the ‘‘minor’’ matters will not 
need to attend to so many weighty matters, 
because they will not turn up. ‘The principle 
of ‘‘take care of the pence and the pounds 
will take care of themselves,’’ applies in 
school management. ‘There can be no doubt 
that uniform attention to particulars in con. 
nection with the deportment of the pupils in 
the yard, in line, and in the school-room, is 
a most valuable disciplinary agent in forming 
their characters. Habits are formed which 
will do much to decide the degree of success 
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to which the pupils will attain when they be- 
come men and women. 

Among the ‘‘minor”’ matters to which it 
is of vital importance to attend, are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Lining the pupils at the close of all re- 
cesses and marching them in regular order to 
their school rooms. ‘This should be done in 
a uniform manner, and without haste, push- 
ing or any disorder. For lining, a walk a 
single plank in width may be laid down for 
each class, if the whole yard is not planked. 

2. Pupils should be taught to stand and 
walk with the head erect, shoulders well back, 
hands at the sides, andeyestothe front. The 
habit of walking with the hands behind, while 
it keeps the shoulders back, unfits the pupils 
for walking properly on the street, in the 
drawing-room, or in the ranks assoldiers. It 
is wrong to tell pupils ‘‘to walk on their 
toes.’”” ‘This is very often done by young 
teachers on order to prevent noise. In fact, 
Schoq] Boards sometimes give directions in 
their rules to have pupils walk in this way. 
It is not right to doso: (1) because it makes 
pupils hobble; (2) because it leads to the 
turning in of the toes in an awkward manner ; 
and (3) because it prevents an easy and ele- 
gant gait in walking. Pupils can walk natur- 


ally without making any noise, and they 


should be compelled to do so. 

3. They should be taught how to go upand 
down stairs. Most pupils go up or down 
three steps while they ought to go but one. 
Two or three lines can walk on a proper 
school stairway side by side, and thus no 
time will be lost by a steady uniform step. 
Rapidity of step is, however, by no means 
the worst evil in the walking of pupils on a 
staircase. It will take a great deal of care and 
watchfulness to secure proper lightness of 
step. Pupils are always inclined to stamp 
when marching in time on a floor, or in any 
place where they can make a good deal of 
noise. They step as though striking snow 
from their heels in winter. They must be 
trained to hold the feet with the muscles of 
their lower extremities, and place them gently. 
in their proper positions, instead of allowing 
them to drop like inanimate weights. 

4. They should be made to stand up to an- 
swer questions, or read. Common politeness 
would require this. The change from the sit- 
ting posture will be of great physical advan- 
tage to the pupils. The vocal organs have 
freer play when the pupil is standing than 
while sitting. Standing up should be done 
properly. ‘The pupil should not roll up or 
grow up. 
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5. They should be taught to hold the book 
in the left hand when standing to read. 
‘* Book in left hand, right foot slightly drawn 
back,”’ is the uniform rule given by authori- 
ties for the position of a reader. If the book 
is held in both hands, it is usually brought 
much too close to the eyes, and the tendency 
is to round the shoulders. 

6. All work should be kept far enough 
from the eye. Near-sightedness is frightfully 
on the increase. Statistics carefully made in 
Europe and America show that while only a 
fractional percentage of children are afflicted 
with myopia when they enter school, about 
60 per cent. of those who leave it at eighteen 
are more or less affected by it. This is a 
startling statement, and ought to cause every 
humane teacher to consider carefully what he 
can do to avert such a dreadful result. He 
can at least try to have plenty of light ad- 
mitted to the school room, only from the left 
side of the pupils, or from left and rear, and 
never from the front. He can also by con- 
stant watchfulness insist that the eyes should 
be kept far enough from slates, reading books, 
copy books, etc. 

7. If pupils are brought out in classes, they 
should stand in line, not lean against the 
wall, or on desks, etc. In fact, whenever a 


"pupil stands up in school he should stand on 


both feet and avoid leaning. 

8. The passing of copy books, pens, etc., 
should be done in a precise and orderly man 
ner. Writing books should be collected by 
being passed along the rows from side to side, 
and taken up by one monitor after they have 
been passed. He should turn the piles on 
the several desks ‘‘end for end,’’ so that he 
can place them readily on again when re- 
quired. They should always be handed from 
pupil to pupil in the same order, so that they 
might be passed with every eye in the room 
blindfolded, and yet each pupil receive his 
own book with unerring certainty. 

g. Habits of neatness, cleanliness and punc- 
tuality should be insisted on. These may do 
more for the pupils than the mere knowledge 
imparted in school. 

it ts a mistake to omit yard supervision. 
Pupils who are not controlled in the yard are 
not easily managed in the school room. If 
children learn evil habits or hear impure or 
profane language at school, they do so chiefly 
during the recesses. The presence of the 
teacher in the playground should restrain 
what is wrong, without in any way check- 
ing the interest of healthful sports and 
innocent recreation. Rough games which 
interfere with the comfort of those not en- 
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gaged in them, or endanger the limbs of those 
who are playing, would not be indulged in 
under the eye of the teacher. Without 
marching up and down with the air of a 
soldier on guard, he prevents wanton destruc- 
tion of school property, or intentional injury 
to clothing, such as kicking of hats, and se- 
cures due attention to propriety of language 
and courtesy of manner. 

It is a mistake for the teacher to hold him- 
self aloof from his pupils while they are play- 
ing. The presence of the teacher in the yard 
should have a double effect : it should repress 
the evil and develop the good. ‘The child 
never reveals his whole nature as he does 
when playing. His physical, mental, and 
moral powers are all then called into vigorous 
exercise. Professor Payne says: ‘‘ But has 
the instinct for play no deeper significance ? 
Is it appointed by the Supreme Being merely 
to fill up time ?—merely to form an occasion 
for fruitless exercise >—merely to end in itself ? 
No! I see now that it is the constituted 
means for the unfolding of all the child’s 
powers. It is through play that he learns the 
use of his limbs, of all his bodily organs, and 
with this use gains health and _ strength. 
Through play he comes to know the extrenal 
world, the physical qualities of the objects 
which surround him, their motions, action, 
and reaction upon each other, and the rela- 
tion of these phenomena to himself; a knowl- 
edge which forms the basis of that which will 
be his permanent stock for life. Through 
play, involving associateship and combined 
action, he begins to recognize moral relations, 
to feel that he cannot live for himself alone, 
that he is a member of a community, whose 
rights he must acknowledge if his own are to 
be acknowledged. In and through play, 
moreover, he learns to contrive means for se- 
curing his ends; to invent, construct, dis- 
cover, investigate, to bring by imagination 
the remote near, and, further, to translate the 
language of facts into the language of words, 
to learn the conventionalities of his mother- 
tongue. Play, then, I see, is the means by 
which the entire being of the child develops 
and grows into power, and, therefore, does 
not end in itself.” 

Dr. Harris says: ‘‘ There is a great deal 
of talk about utilizing play, but play, strictly 
as play, should not be utilized; there should 
be room for the spontaneous play of the 
child, with no restraint whatever.” ; 

The teacher who fails to recognize these 
facts and make the most of them never be- 
comes acquainted with his pupils thoroughly, 
and fails to obtain his most natural and most 





complete control over them. In every situa- 
tion except in the playground there is some 
portion of the child’s nature veiled. How 
important then that, instead of checking the 
playful spirit of innocent and healthful child- 
hood, the teacher should have sufficient sym- 
pathy for it to develop it and turn it into 
right channels. What true dignity there is, too, 
in the playing of the full-grown man, with the 
head of an adult and the heart and spirit of a 
boy! How different is this genuine article 
from the enameled variety which cannot 
bend without cracking, and exposing the 
coarser or weaker material beneath. ‘The 
teacher who cannot play with his pupils with- 
out ‘‘ putting on the brakes ’”’ is to be pitied. 
One of the most valid reasons for not placing 
large boys in the charge of a lady teacher is, 
that she cannot asa rule take part in their 
games and exercises. 

It is a mistake to be continually repressing 
the activities of childhood. ‘There are three 
classes of educators. One dams up the foun- 
tains of the free tendencies of childhood, and 
turns the stagnant waters back upon the child 
life, so that they drown it out; another goes 
to the other extreme, and says, let Dame 
Nature have her way unrestrained, let child- 
hood unfold itself. He lets the waters flow 
freely enough, but they unfortunately have a 
natural tendency to flow in improper direc- 
tions. Like real water, they flow ‘‘down 
hill,” and far too frequently transform what 
might have been a fertile valley into a marsh, 
The proper method recognizes the necessity 
of a full development of the natural faculties 
and the free exercise of them, but it gives 
them direction without seeming to do so. It 
selects the channel in which the stream should 
flow, and inclines each little rill of character 
in that direction, so that as the stream flows 
onward it gains more breadth and depth and 
momentum, until it becomes a mighty river, 
bearing upon its bosom freights of blessing 
toward the great sea of life. 

Some teachers are horrified if pupils laugh 
in the schoolroom ‘The discipline that can- 
not stand a good laugh frequently is unnatural 
andunsound, Giggling and tittering should 
be forbidden as unbecoming, but a geunine 
hearty laugh indulged in by both teacher and 
pupils fora proper reason may be repeated 
often with the best results even to the disci- 
pline of the school. 

It is a mistake to allow pupils to be fre- 
quently troublesome without notifying their 
parents. It is an axiom that parents and 
teachers should work in harmony. So far as 
possible and judicious, the school discipline 
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of the parents, and they in turn should sus- 
tain the authority of the teacher. These de- 


sirable ends can only be secured by some | 


system of communication between the parties 
concerned. 

There are always in a school a few pupils 
who, without being guilty of any offences of 
a very serious character, give the teacher a 
vast amount of trouble. No other class of 
pupils cause so much worry and annoyance as 
these, and after a time it usually becomes 
necessary to take decided action and suspend 
the offender, or administer a severe punish- 
ment of some kind. The _ punishment, 
whether by suspension or otherwise, is of 
course much too great for the last act of 
wrong-doing. The transgression is merely 
‘« the last straw that breaks the camel’s hack;”’ 
the penalty ‘‘covers a multitude of sins.” 
The parent of the offending child makes in- 
quiry as to the cause of the extreme punish- 
ment, and receives from his own child, or 
from others, if he asks them, a statement of 
the last offence only. He naturally concludes 
that the teacher is unreasonably severe, if 
not excessively unjust ; and unfortunately, in 
too many cases, he expresses his opinions in 
an emphatic manner in the presence of his 
child. Sometimes indeed he makes known 
his sentiments in a highly dramatic manner 
before the whole school. Ineither case, the 
result must be a loss of respect for the teacher 
on the part of his pupils. Nor can the parent 
be blamed for the difficulty, unless he has 
been promptly and faithfully notified of the 
previous wrong-doings of his child, as they 
accumulated. It is well that these notifica- 
tions should be on paper, and that they should 
be returned to the teacher, ‘signed by the 
parent, and kept for reference when necessary. 
If the pupil is old enough, it is best that he 
should write the note according to directions 
given by the teacher. This will save time 
for the teacher, and have a good effect on 
the pupil. Of course, in most cases such a 
note should be signed by the teacher, not 
the pupil. Occasionally the communication 
may be from the child himself. 

It is a mistake to stand too near the class. 
In a well-appointed school the teacher has a 
platform about a foot high, extending across 
the end of the room, from which he teaches. 
This will give him a position from which he 
will be able to see every pupil. If he leaves 
it and moves close to the front row of pupils, 
he cannot take in the whole class with a 
single steady glance. - Those nearest to him | 





should correspond to that of the home. The | 
teacher should respect the rights and opinions | 





will be unseen by him, and they will more- 
over be unable to see him. The results are 
loss of control by the teacher, and loss of 
teaching by the pupils, a$ no pupils can lis- 
ten long with profit to a teacher at whom 
they cannot look. 

+ Whether in the school-room or in the yard, 
the teacher should always take such a position 
as will enable him to see every pupil at the 
same time. He should retain this position 
without fail when ‘‘ lining’’ or ‘‘drilling”’ in 
the yard.— Canada School Journadl. 


—_ 


A WESTERN SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


JE had one teacher who was, so far as 
\\ natural genius for teaching goes, the 
best of all I have ever known. Mrs. Julia 
L.. Dumont is, like all our Western writers ot 
that day, except Prentice, almost entirely for 
gotten. But in the time before railways, 
when the West, shut in by the Alleghanies, 
had an incipient literature, Mrs, Dumont ox 
cupied no mean place asa writer of poetry 
and prose tales. Eminent Z/terafeurs of the 
time, from Philadelphia and Cincinnati. used 
to come to Vevay to see her; but they them- 
selves—these great lights of ancient Amer 
ican literature away back in the forties—are 
also forgotten. Who remembers Gallagher 
and the rest to-day? Dear brethren, wh 
like myself scratch away to fill up magazine 
pages, and who, no doubt, like myself, are 
famous enough to be asked for an autograph 
or a ‘‘ sentiment’’ in an album sometimes, let 
us not boast ourselves. Why, indeed, should 
the spirit of mortal be proud? We also 
shall be forgotten ; the next generation of 
school-girls will get their autographs from a 
set of upstarts who will smile at our stories 
and poems as out-of-date puerilities. Some 
industrious Allibone, making a cemetery of 
dead authors, may give us, in his dictionary, 
three lines apiece as a sort of headstone. Oh, 
let us be humble and pray that even the Al- 
libone that is to come do not forget us. For 
I look in vain in Allibone for some of the 
favorite names in our Western Parnassus, It 
was not enough that the East swallowed that 
incipient literature, it even obliterated the 
memory of it. Let us hope that the ad 
mirable Mr. Tyler, who has made to live 
again the memories of so many colonial 
writers, will revive also the memory of some 
of the forgotten authors of the Mississippi 
Valley. 
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Among those who have been so swiftly for- 
gotten as not even to have a place in Allibone, 
is my old and once locally famous teacher, 
Mrs. Dumont. We thought her poem on 
“The Retreat of the Ten Thousand” ad- 
mirable, but we were partial judges. Her 
story of ‘‘ Boonesborough”’ was highly praised 


by the great lights of the time. But her | 


book of stories is out of print, and her 
poems are forgotten, and so also are the 
great lights who admired them. I do not 


pretend that there was enough in these writ- | 
ings to have made them deserve a different | 
fate. Ninety-nine hundredths of all good 


literary production must of necessity be for- 
gotten; if the old trees endured forever, 
there would be no room for the new shoots. 

But as a school-mistress, Mrs. Dumont de- 


‘serves immortality. She knew nothing of 


systems, but she went unerringly to the goal 
by pure force of native genius. In all her 
early life she taught because she was poor, 
but after her husband’s increasing property 
relieved her from necessity, she still taught 
school from love of it. When she was past 
sixty years old, a school-room was built for 
her alongside her residence, which was one 


of the best in town. It was here that I first | 


knew her, after she had already taught two 
generations in the place The ‘‘ graded’”’ 
schools had been newly introduced, and no 
man was found who could, either in acquire- 
ments or ability,take precedence of the vener- 
able schoolmistress ; so the high school was 
given to her. 


Ican see the wonderful old lady now, as | 


she was then, with her cape pinned awry, 
rocking in her splint-bottom chair nervously 


while she talked. Full of all manner of | 


knowledge, gifted with something very like 


| hypocritically, but because she lovingly saw 

the best in every one. We worked in the 
sunshine. A dull but industrious pupil was 
| praised for diligence, a bright pupil for 
| ability, a good one for general excellence. 
| The dullards got more than their share, for 
| knowing how easily such an one is disheart- 
|ened, Mrs. Dumont went out of her way to 
praise the first show of success in a slow 
scholar. She treated no two alike. She was 
full of all sorts of knack and tact, a person 
of infinite resource for calling out the human 
spirit. She could be incredibly severe when 
it was needful, and no overgrown boy whose 
meanness had once been analyzed by Mrs. 
Dumont, ever forgot it. 

I remember one boy with whom she had 
taken some pains. One day he wrote an in- 
sulting word about one of the girls of the 
school, on the door of a deserted house. 
Two of us were deputized by the other boys 
to defend the girl by complaining of him. 
Mrs. Dumont took her seat, and began to 
talk to him before the school. The talking 
was all there was of it, but I think I never 
pitied any human being more than I did that 
boy as she showed him his vulgarity and his 
meanness, and as, at last in the climax of her 
indignation, she called him ‘‘a miserable 
hawbuck.”’ At another time, when she had 
picked a piece of paper from the floor with a 
bit of profanity written on it, she talked 
about it until the whole school detected the 
author by the beads of perspiration on his 
forehead. 

When I had written a composition on 
‘The Human Mind,’’ based on Combe’s 
‘¢ Phrenology,”’ and adorned with quotations 
from Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,’’ she gave me 





| to read the old Encyclopedia Brittannica con- 


eloquence in speech, abounding in affection | 
for her pupils and enthusiasm in teaching, | 


she moved us strangely. Being infatuated 


with her, we became fanatic in our pursuit | 


of knowledge, so that the school hours were 
not enough, and we had a ‘‘lyceum”’ in the 
evening for reading ‘‘ compositions”? and a 
club for the study of history. If a recitation 
became very interesting, the entire school 
would sometimes be drawn into the discus- 
sion of the subject; all other lessons went to 


’ 


the wall, books of reference were brought | 


out of her library, hours were consumed, and 
many a time the school session was prolonged 
until darkness forced us reluctantly to ad- 
journ, 

Mrs. Dumont was the ideal of a teacher, 
because she succeeded in forming character. 
She gave her pupils unstinted praise, not 





taining an articlé expounding the Hartleian 
system of mental philosophy, and followed 
this with Locke on the ‘‘ Conduct of the 
Understanding.”” She was the only teacher I 
have known who understood that school 
studies weie entirely secondary to general 
reading as a source of culture, and who put 
the habit of good reading first in the list of 
acquirements. 

There was a rack for hats and cloaks, so 
arranged as to cut off a portion of the school 
from the teacher’s sight. Some of the larger 
girls who occupied this space, took advantage 
of their concealed positions to do a great deal 
of talking and tittering which did not escape 
Mrs. Dumont’s watchfulness. But in the 
extreme corner of the room was the seat of 
the excellent Drusilla H , who had never 
violated a rule of the school. To reprimand 
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the others, while excepting her, would have 
excited jealousy and complaints. The girls 


who sat in that part of the room were de- 


tained after school and treated to one of Mrs. 


Dumont’s tender but caustic lectures on the | 
Drusilla 
But | 


dishonorableness of secret ill-doing. 
bore silently her share of the reproof. 
at the last the schoolmistress said : 

‘< Now, my dears, it may be that there is 
some one among you not guilty of miscon- 
duct. If there is, I know I can trust you to 
tell me who is not to blame.’’ 

‘¢ Drusilla never talks,’’ they all said at 
once, while Drusilla, girl-like, fell to crying. 

But the most remarkable illustration of 
Mrs. Dumont’s skill in niatters of discipline 


was shown in a case in which all the boys of | 


the school were involved, and were, for a 
short time, thrown into antagonism to a 
teacher whose ascendency over them had 
been complete. 

We were playing ‘‘ town ball’”’ on the com- 
mon at a long distance from the school-room. 
Town ball is one of the old games from which 
the more scientific, but not half so amusing, 
‘national game’’ of base-ball has since been 
evolved. In that day the national game was 
not thought of. Eastern youth played field 
base, and Western boys town-ball in a free 
and happy way, with soft balls, primitive 
bats, and no nonsense. There were no 
scores, but a catch or a cross-out in town 
ball put the whole side out, leaving the others 
to take the bat, or ‘‘ paddle,” as it was ap- 
propriately called. The very j 
the game gave opportunity for many ludi- 
crous mischances and surprising turns which 
made it a most joyous play. 

Either because the wind was blowing ad- 
versely, or because the play was more than 
commonly interesting, we failed to hear the 
ringing of Mrs. Dumont’s hand-bell at one 
o’clock. The afternoon wore on until more 
than an hour of school-time had passed, when 
some one suddenly bethought himself. We 
dropped the game and started pell-mell, full 
of consternation, for the school-room. 
would at that moment have preferred to face 
an angry schoolmaster with his beechen rod 
than to have offended one whom we rever- 
enced so much. 
places; the teacher was sitting silent and 
awful in her rocking-chair ; in the hour and 
a half no had been recited. We 
shuffled into our seats and awaited the storm. 
It was the high school, and the boys were 
mostly fifteen or sixteen years of age, but 


looseness of 


lessons 
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| dismissed, we held a 


| fender in the party. 


We | 


The girls all sat in their | 


‘sons were heard as usual. 


[De 


resources than she. Very quietly she talked 
to us, but with great emphasis. She gave no 
chance for explanation or apology. She 
was hopelessly hurt and affronted. We had 
humiliated her before the whole town, she 
said. She should take away from us the 
morning and afternoon recess for a week. 
She would demand an explanation from us 
to-morrow. 

It was not possible that a company of boys 
could be kept for half-an-hour in such a 
moral sweat-box as that to which she treated 
us without growing angry. When school was 
running indignation 
meeting as we walked toward home. Of 
course we all spoke at once. But after 
while the more moderate saw that the teacher 
had some reason. Nevertheless, one boy was 
appointed to draft a written reply that should 
set forth our injured feelings. I remember 
in what perplexity that committee found him. 
self. Withevery hour he felt more and more 
that the teacher was right and the boys wrong, 
and that by the next morning the reviving 
affection of the scholars for the beloved and 
venerated schoolmistress would cause them to 
appreciate this. So that the address which 
was presented for their signatures did not 
breathe much indignation. I can almost re- 
call every word of that somewhat pompous 
but very sincere petition. It was about as | 
give it here: 

HONORED MADAM: In regard to our offense of 
yesterday, we beg that you will do us the justice to 
it was not intentional. We do not ask 
you to remit the punishment you have inflicted in 
taking away our recess, but we do ask you to remit 


believe that 


the heavier penalty we have incurred, your own dis- 


pieasure, 
' The boys all willingly signed this except 
one who was perhaps the only conscious of- 
He confessed that he 
had observed that the sun was “ getting a little 
slanting ’’ while we were at play, but as his 
side ‘‘ had the paddles’ he did not say any- 
thing until they were put out. The unwilling 
boy wanted more indignation in the address, 
wanted the recess back. But when 
others had signed he did not dare 
ut put it at the bottom 


and he 
all the 
leave his name off, b 
of the list. 

With trembling hands we gave the pape 
the How some 
would have used such a paper as a means ol 
further humiliation to the offenders! How 
few have used it as she did! The 
morning wore on without recess. The les 
As the noon hour 


1 aoe 
schooimistress. teacne! 


could 


the schoolmistress had never a rod in the | drew near, Mrs. Dumont rose from her chair 


room. 


Such weapons are for people of fewer | and went into the library. 


We all felt that 
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something was going to happen, 


She came | 
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out with a copy of Shakespeare, which she | 
opened at the fourth scene of the fourth act | 


of the second part of King Henry IV. Giv- 
ing the book to my next neighbor and myself, 
she bade us read the scene, alternating with 
the change of speaker. You remember the 
famous dialogue in that scene between the 
dying king and the prince who has prema- 
turely taken the crown from the bedside of 
the sleeping king. It was all wonderfully 
fresh to us and to our schoolmates, whose in- 
terest was divided between the scene and a 
curiosity as to the use the teacher meant to 
make of it. At length the reader who took 
the king’s part read : 
**O my son! 

Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might’st win the more thy father’s love, 

Pleading so wisely in excuse of it.” 

Then she took the book and closed it. 
The application was evident to all, but she 
made us a touching little speech full of af- 
fection, and afterward restored the recess. 
She detained the girls when we had gone, to 
read to them the address, that she might 
‘show them what noble brothers they had.” 
Without doubt she made overmuch of our 
nobleness. 


the best in man or boy, is to make the most 
of the earliest symptoms of it. From that 
hour our schoolmistress had our whole hearts ; 
we loved her and reverenced her; we were 
thoughtless enough, but, for the most of us, 
her half-suspected wish was a supreme law. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 





How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank, 
£ ps U} 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 


Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night, 


| Become the touches of sweet harmony. 


Sit, Jessica: Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
ut in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal souls : 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear 

We are never merry when we hear sweet music. 
The reason is, our spirits are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 


’ Which is the hot condition of their blood 


If they but hear, perchance, a trumpet sound, 
Or any air of music touch their ears, 


| You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 


But no one knew better than | } 
Mrs. Dumont, that the surest way of evoking | Let no such man be trusted.—Shakspeare. 


So, after all, it does not matter that the | 
| Normal School, before the State Teachers’ 


world no longer reads her stories, or remem- 
bers her poems. Her life always seemed to 
me a poem, or something better than a poem. 
It does not matter, fellow-scribblers, that the 
generation to come shall forget us and go to 
upstart fellows of another generation for 
autograph verses for church fairs and charity 
bazars. It does not matter greatly, dear as- 
piring young reader, whether you ever suc- 
ceed in getting your poetry embalmed for 
posterity or not. I cannot read an old mag 
azine of forty years ago without a laugh— 
and almost a tear—over the airs those nota- 
bilities of a day gave themselves. How sure 
they are of immortality, and how utterly for- 
gotten are the most of them, like last year’s 
burdock, that boasted itself so proudly in the 
fence-row! But whether you print your 


story, or poem, or not, blessed are you if you 
put heroism into your life, so that the memory 
of it shall refresh some weary wayfarer long 
after the fickle public has forgotten your work. 


Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze 
By the sweet power of music, Therefore, 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, floods ; 
Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
But music for the time doth change his nature, 
The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus; 


the poet 


FRUITS OF STATE EDUCATION. 
\ ) E take from the Maryland Schoo? Jour- 


nal the following report of an address 
by Prof. M. A. Newell, Principal of State 


Association. All should read it. 
What are the limits of State Education? or, to put 
the question more plainly, to what extent is it right to 


take one man’s money and apply it to the education 
of another man’s child? I do not propose to inquire 
at all into the previous question : Is the State justified 
in giving any education at all at the public expense ? 


Not because there is only one side to this question, for 
the negative is held by many thoughtless persons and 


by a few of the deepest thinkers of the day, Herbert 
Spencer among the rest, but because the previous 
question is practically settled for this generation at ; 
least. The public school has so interwoven itself into 
the frame work of our laws and into the social life of 
our people, that the abstract question of its right 
to exist, cannot now be made a live issue. The Con- 
stitution of Maryland guarantees to all her citizens “a i 
thorough and efficient system of free public schools.” ' 
Every State in the Union is placed, in theory at least, 
on the same platform, Every nation in Christendom 
is following in our footsteps, if it has not already 
taken the lead. In spite, therefore, of theoretical 
arguments on the other side, whose logital force Iam 
not inclined to underrate, you will permit me to as- 
sume as our rule of action that some part of the 
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people’s money may be taken to educate the children | There is, indeed, a certain resemblance between the 
of the people. The only practical question at present | two institutions. They both deal with food; the one 
is, How far shall this education be carried? This | food for the body, the other, food for the mind. They 
question, “ How far?” may be viewed in different as- | are both made necessary by certain imperfect « 
pects. It may mean, how long may one person be | tions of society (when the millennium comes we s} 
allowed to enjoy this privilege of receiving education | need neither almshouse nor district school) ; they 

at the cost of the public? Our school law answers | both supported by public money, and superintends 
this question It begins at the age of six, and ceases | public officers. So far, at least, the analogy h 

at the age of twenty-one. But the question may mean, | good; let -e whether it is equally good at 
how broad shall that education be ? and this question | point sre the argument is drawn. We do not f 
also has been definitely answered by our school law. upers oO , but on the necessaries of 

It shall cover not only the fhree R’s, but the elements | : quantity and quality 
of Ilterature and science, grammar and history, arith- | is necessary to keepthem alive and healthy. 
metic and algebra, geography and natural philosophy. | do we pursue this policy? Because we do not w 
But the question may mean, and is generally under- | to surround the almshouse with any unnecessary 
stood to mean, how high shall this educational build- | tractions. Our object is primarily to keep people 
ing be raised? Shall it be a one-story house, or a two- | of the almshouse. If men cannot procure food enoug 
story with attic, or a three-story with brown stone | outside of its walls to keep them alive, we offer the 
front? Shall it terminate with the primary school, the | food and shelter rather than see them suffer. But we 
grammar school, or the college? How high shall any | do not wish to encourage the feeling of dependence; 
particular wing of the building be carried? Shall | the al ise may be necessary in our present s 
mathematics, for example, be confined to arithmetic | conditior t it is a necessary evil; it must not 
and algebra, or shall it be extended to geometry, trig- ade a pleasant place of resort; on the contrary, it i 
onometry, and the calculus? Shall it be restricted to luty of all good citizens to do all that in them] 
purely scientific teaching, or shall it include such | t their fellow-citizens out of t 
practical applications of the science as Mensuration, r this purpose it is necessary to draw a sharp lin 
Surveying, Mechanics, Engineering, Astronomy ? distinction between the bill of fare at the almsh 
These questions are hard to answer, and our school | and that at a first-« lass hotel. Nothing but what 
law does not attempt to answer them. It specifies | essential to life and health should be placed on 
certain subjects which must be taught, and certain | that people may not be attracted, but rather I 
others which may be taught, but does not forbid any | from entering its doors, except under the pressure 
kind of learning except sectarian religion and partisan | hard necessi 
politics. Practically the questions are answered by | Those, theref 
the logic of events, In our public schools, education | or economical reasons, are opposed to public 


to W 


But why 
J 


1 
he almshe use 


- 
refore, who either from religious, so 
is carried as high as the scholars are able and willing | tion, who believe that the public school is a ni 
to go, and the teachers are able to carry them, And | evil which must be tolerated but should not 
there is a growing feeling tn this and many other | lowed to spread; who think that every man sh 
communities, that the current of events to which we | educate his own children at his own expenss 
have in a certain blind fashion committed ourselves, is | that public schools are provided for those only 
carrying us too far in this direction, and that it is | are t 00 oO ; all such persons are logi 
about time for us to let go an anchor to keep the ship | consistent they claim that the education 
from drifting. It is this phase of the question to | nished at *xpense he State shall be confine 
which I ask your earnest attention. I propose to lat is utely indispensable ; that it shall be | 
give it a calm and dispassionate investigation. ited in variety, restricted in quantity, and economi 
Before determining whether there is any danger of | q y- In this way the public school house wi 


our educating the people too highly, we must present | made unattractive, and those only will go there wh 
clearly to our minds the reasons why the State is jus- | are unable to get education elsewhere. 

tified in giving any education at all. There are some | jut if your theory is, as I hope it is, altogether dif 
who look on the district schools as outlying wards of t; if you believe the public school in the presen 
the county almshouse. In accordance with this view, | state of society is a necessary good, and not (like tl 
we find the newspapers occasionally alluding to them ulmshouse) a necessary evil; if you believe it to 

as “‘eleemosynary institutions,’ e/eemosynary being | your duty to allure children into it, and not to deter 
but a/ms “writ large.” If there is any analogy | them from it; then the same argument from analogy 
between the almshouse and the school-house, there | will convince you that the mental bill of fare, which 


may be an argument against higher education founded stitutes its chief attraction, should be ample in va 
on that analogy. We donot think it right to feed the ety, abundant in quantity and appetizing in quality ; 
inmates of the almshouse on roast-beef and plum-pud- | that the s use, while resembling the 

ding, soft crabs and terrapins. Men may have these | house in many particulars, differs from it in this es 


luxuries who are able to pay for them ; but those who | tial point, that the one should be madeas attractive and 
are living on charity must be thankful if they get the | the other as unattractive as possible, the methods which 
bare necessaries of life. In like manner, if the analogy ave been found successiul in deterring people fron 
holds good, the public school should not undertake to | the almshouse must be reversed if we would at 
furnish Greek and Latin, Gcometry and Drawing, to em he school house. I have dwelt on this at 
its pupils. These mental luxuries must be confined to ent from analogy, because although we do not oft 
those who are able to pay for them from their private var it explicitly stated, it is often assumed and acte 
purse. ‘Those who draw their rations from the public | ‘ y many who do not pause to analyze the processes 
crib, as a matter of charity, must be content with those of thought on which their convictions are founded. 
items on the bill of fare which experience has shown But in truth there is more of contrast the 
to be indespensable. blance between the two institutions. 

I have stated the argument in the strongest form, and | economists are agreed that the almshouse 
I am willing, for the present, to admit the analogy, | dency to produce and increase pauperism ; | 
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ism is not a desirable product, and therefore the attrac- 
tions of the almshouse must be limited to a scanty 
supply of the necessaries of life, The public school 
has a tendency to produce and diffuse learning ; those 
who hold that the public schools’ should be restricted 
to the mere elements, must believe that learning is 
not a desirable product, and that beyond a certain 
point we are better without it. They would reverse 
Pope’s famous couplet : 
** A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep or taste not.’ 
And say: 
“* Too much learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Taste, but drink not deep.” 

* But common sense tells us there must be a limit 
somewhere to this growing demand for education at 
the public cost. It is neither reasonable nor practica- 
ble to educate the masses as you might wish the few 
to be educated who are to be the statesmen, lawyers, 
physicians and preachers of the day.’’ Common 
sense tells the truth: there zs a limit. Nature and 
the condition of society have drawn the line, and 


-have drawn it so low that there is no need of any 


artificial barrier, 

You have all been delighted with Addison’s de- 
scription of the Hill of Science. The metaphor will 
help us to think out this question. There are broad, 
bright meadows at the foot of the hill; verdant 
slopes beyond ; flowery terraces higher up; then dark, 
almost impenetrable forests; rocks, precipices, and 
glaciers above; and finally the snow-clad summits 
wreathed in mist through which the rays of the rising 
sun only occasionally break. On the broad meadows 
at the foot are crowds of gay and happy children dis- 
porting and pressing on with eager feet for the sunny 
slopes ahead, which few of: them reach, one-half 
never getting beyond the meadows; of those who suc- 
ceed, not one-half reach the flowery terraces ; most of 
the remainder are lost in the thick woods ; the region 
of rock and glacier is reached by only one or two ad- 
venturous climbers, and the virgin snow of the sum- 
mit is still untrodden by the foot of man. Why post 
up “ No Thoroughfare,” on any of the paths on such 
a hill as this? What need to build a fence across 
any of the roads? Give the climbers the very best 
facilities ; make good roads where roads are possible ; 
cut bridle-paths through the woods ; give the travelers 
the trustiest guides, the strongest ropes, the stoutest 
alpenstocks! The lower slopes will still be crowded. 
The higher levels will be reached by few, and the 
solitary mountain peak will still be solitary. 

To drop the figure: extend the facilities of educa- 
tion as much as you please, the number of well-edu- 
cated people will still be lamentably small. To some 
Nature has given but little ability; of those who have 
the: necessary capacity, a large proportion are kept 
from prosecuting their studies long by the necessity 
of working in order to earn a living. It is only the 
small remnant, who have both brains and money, who 
are in any danger of being over-educated. 

I have spoken of the public schools as agents for 
the production and diffusion of learning : but we can- 
not comprehend the scope of the great question before 
us until we take a higher view of their aim and pur- 
pose. It is true that they increase knowledge, but 
that is only part and the less important part of the 
truth; the increase of learning is only one of the con- 
sequences, and not the main purpose of public educa- 
tion, 

What is the proper end of public education? It is 
to make men good citizens. What is necessary in 
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order that men may become good citizens? They 
must be able to make a right use of all their physical, 
moral, and mental powers. Lest I should be sus- 
pected of making a definition to suit my argument, let 
me quote the words of George Combe, written nearly 
half a century ago: “ The object of education ought 
to be to train by means of exercises the whole systems 
composing the human being, tothe best conditions for 
exercising their functions; to develop the natural feel- 
ings and intellectual faculties into full vigor and ac- 
tivity; to direct them to their proper objects, to bring 
forth a healthy, vigorous and harmonious action which 
shall lead them to health, prosperity, holiness and 
happiness. Such is the just and rational aim of edu- 
cation.” Speaking before the people of the United 
States, he said: ‘“‘I desire to see in this country a 
moral and intellectual machinery put into vigorous 
operation, calculated to each the young the legitimate 
spheres in which all their faculties should act. I de- 
sire to see public opinion, which is here your great re- 
straining power, composed not of the sum of the ruling 
prejudices, passions or interests of the day, but of the 


concentrated wisdom and virtue of millions of trained 


and enlightened minds. Such a public opinion | 
should regard as the best and safest of all governing 
powers, An ignorant public opinion is, to the wise 
and good, a revoltingtyranny. You have established 
universal suffrage, placed supreme power in the hands 
of your majorities, and no human means short of mil- 
itary conquest can deprive the majority of its sway. 


You have, therefore, only one mode of action left to 
reach the goal of national happiness; enlighten your 
people, teach them whatever is necessary for them in 
order to guide their faculties aright, train them to self- 
control; train them in youth to bend al! the inferior 
feelings under the yoke of morality, reason and re- 
ligion. In short, educate them, and educate them 


well !” 

In the light of such a definition of ed 
absurd, how puerile is the question, How far may the 
State rightfully go in the education of her children? 
If she has the right to take a single step, she is bound 


to go just as faras she can. ‘The limit is not a limit 


tion, how 


of right, it is simply a limit of expediency, a mere 
question of money. If the State undertakes to do 
anything at all in the way of real education, where 


can she stop in her effort to form and direct that pub- 
lic opinion which is the very breath of her nostrils? If 
our schools can give that training of which I have 
spoken, what human power can draw a and say 
to the incoming tide, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come and 
no further?”’ And ifaline could be drawn, where 
would you place it? Atthe Primary School? ‘The 
Intermediate School? The Grammar School? The 
College? There is not a single argument in favor of 
public education in any grade that does not apply 
with greater force to education in the grade immedi- 
ately above it. Whatever benefit the State reaps from 
the right training of a child of seven, the benefits are 
enormously increased when the subject is young 
man of twenty. Indeed, I believe it would be hard 
to find a valid argument for schooling the very young 
at the public expense, except that such schooling is 
necessary to prepare them to receive higher instruc- 
tion and more useful training. And so we find that 
our forefathers in England and Maryland commenced 
with the Academy, and worked downward by slow de- 
grees to the Primary School. 

The State, for her own preservation, must have well 
informed and well behaved citizens. It does not fol- 
low, however, that the State must bear the expense of 
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all higher education. It is only when other resources 
fail that she is called on to exert her sovereign power. 
Had the people as individuals furnished themselves 
with the proper machinery for primary instruction, the 
action of the State would have been superfluous, per- 
haps injurious, And where private philanthropy has 
built up great institutions of learning, as the Univer- 
sities of Harvard and Yale, or at Princeton and Balti- 
more, there needs be no additional expense incurred 
by the State. But when private benevolence fails, 
the State for her own preservation must supply the 
want, 

A time will come, as the centuries roll onward, 
when the Infant Schoo] shall be unknown, when the 
Primary School shall be reckoned among the relics of 
barbarism, when much that is now studied with tears 
at the Grammar School shall be learned with pleasure 
at the fireside from the lips of a fond mother in a 
happy home; but the time will never come when the 
training that comes from higher education will be less 
necessary than it is to-day. To feel rightly, to think 
justly, to act wisely in all the relations of life, will al- 
ways have to be learned and taught. And always, to 
the end of time, and in ever-increasing numbers as 
the world grows older and men grow wiser, will the 
young and the inexperienced gather for information, 
and guidance, and encouragement, and strength, and 
sympathy, in halls of learning, where the good and the 
wise, and the great—the kings of the realms of litera- 
ture and science—shall hold their court. 

If there is a man in this audience who thinks he 


differs with me, I believe the difference is more seem- | 
It is because while we are using the | 


ing than real. 
same words we are thinking about different things, 
When I speak of education I mean what I have 


already explained and defined, as that proccss of | 
training which gives a man the full use of himself, his | 


bodily powers, his mental abilities, his moral faculties. 
But my friend who ‘+ begs to differ” thinks merely of 
a certain amount of knowledge or information; a cer- 
tain weight or measure of school-learning; so many 
pounds of reading, or so many hundreds of spelling, 
so many tons of arithmetic, so many gallons of chemis- 
try, so many acres of Greek and Latin literature. He 
says some of these things are necessary, and the State 
should furnish them in small quantities ; others are 
not necessary, and whoever wants them may buy 


them, and as much of them as he is able to pay for. If | 


this were education, I would be willing to draw the 
line of limitation very low indeed. But this is not 
education. 
instruction, and the value of the instruction lies prin- 


from it. 


limit can be assigned to such education. 

But my friend may reply: ~** This is not the kind 
of education that is given in our school and colleges,” 
and I answer; There is no other kind worth having 
even if we could get it for nothing. If we 


getting, or are not in the way of getting, such educa- | 


tion, our public schools have no real value, and the 
line may be drawn as low down as you please. 


to come from, with which to educate after this fashion ? 
We are bowed down to the ground with taxes now, 
and you would make the burden heavier.” 

No, my friend, I would not. Education costs 
something at the outset; but in the long run intelli- 
gence is cheaper than ignorance ; virtue is more econ- 


omical than vice. Yet this is the very line of which | 
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| usually been in favor of the former. 


} must 


Education includes training as well as | 


are not | 


[Di 


we have been so long in search, We can have only 
so much education as we are able to pay for. We 
dare not say that State education must stop at the 
Primary School, nor at the Grammar School, no: 
the High School, but it must stop at the point beyond 
which we are unable to pay for it. Valuable; essen. 
tial as it is, it holds only a third mortgage on the pr 
perty of the State. First, men must have food 
clothing ; secondly, they must pay their honest debts; 
thirdly, they must educate their children. Not till t! 
first and second claims are satisfied can the third be 
honored. ‘Then let the generous heart, and the libera 
hand, and the wise head, unite their efforts to train up 
all the young of the State for all the duties of goo 
citizenship. Let there be a wise economy in all our 
expenditures ; but let us remember that in education, 
even more than in other things, “ there is that scatter- 
eth, and yet increaseth; and there is that withhold 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 


~~ — — 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN. 


“T*HE comparison has often been made 
| between the position and advantages 
of teachers in the United States and those of 
their brethren in Europe, and the verdict has 
And 


certainly, if one considers only the amount of 
the respective salaries paid to each, there can 
be no doubt upon which side the balance 


incline. But there are circumstances 
which are not, perhaps, always taken into 
account when making up the estimate, which, 
nevertheless, are of considerable importance 
in forming a just idea of their relative posi- 
tion. 

In the Manuel General de Paris there isa 
letter from a French teacher, an extract from 
which may be cited as quite apropos. He 
says: ‘*l enjoy a spacious house, a garden, 
and emoluments which amount to nearly 
2,500 francs ; in the country this is a position 
of ease (Situation aisé). Here is shown 
how small a sum of money—barely $500 per 
annum—is sufficient to satisfy the desires of a 


cipally in the training which accompanies it or results | French instructor. 


Education means the training of the young 
for the duties of good citizenship, and no theoretical | 


Another thing to be taken into account is 
the fact that teachers in Europe are not usu- 


} 


ally subjected to the annual re-election which 


| prevails among us; a teacher once appointed 
|and confirmed there holds his position for 


life, or during good behavior; and is thus 
freed from the anxiety which can hardly be 
avoided by one whose position and prospects 


Fiaally, my friend may say, “ Where is the money | life may be suddenly interfered with by the 
| Caprices of a school-committee, or the results 


| of a popular election. 


In France, another advantage enjoyed by 
teachers is the privilege of traveling on the 


|.great railway lines at half the regular fares, 


upon certain conditions not at all onerous or 
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unreasonable. This concession, it appears 
by the Journal des Instituteurs, has been 
lately made at the petition of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, and teachers who use the 
privilege are required to present a certificate 
from the inspector of the school district to 
which they belong. ‘Then, in most European 
countries, and notably in France, a system 
of pensions, apportioned to the length of 
service of the teacher and the amount of 
salary received, forms a part of the school 
law, and is a very important feature thereof. 

Even in this country, it is not often that 
teachers are enabled to make, from their 
annual salaries, an adequate provision for the 
period when old age or sickness may incapaci- 
tate them from active service ; and life insur- 
ance, excellent as it is for the family of him 
who is removed by death, does not meet the 


‘case of one who becomes disabled by age or 


infirmity. In France the State makes such a 
provision for the teacher. After a service of 
a certain number of years, he can retire from 
active duties and claim his pension ; small, it 
is true, but enough to prevent the fear of 
actual want. In Europe, pensions, as a rule, 
area part of the system, not only for teachers, 
but for other officers of the State, and are, 
undoubtedly, an important means of insuring 
long and faithful service. 
TEES Sa 


DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


‘Children belong less to their parents than to the 
public; they are the chiidren of the people; they are 
the hope of the State. It is too late to mend them 
when they are spoiled. It signifies nothing to debar 
them from employments when they have rendered 
themselves unworthy of them. It is much better 
to prevent the evil than to be obliged to punish it.””— 
Homer. 


‘{° HAT intemperance, idleness, ignorance, 

| and distaste for manual labor are the great- 
est sources of destitution, mendicancy, misery, 
and crime, is a well established fact. Not only 
are these evils contagious by association, but 
it is also not to be denied that the hereditary 
in man has proven itself a most powerful 
means of propagation and perpetuation. The 
history of the inmates of our almshouses, re- 
formatories, penitentiaries, and prisons, fur- 
nish abundant evidence of the correctness of 
these asseriions. ‘The result of the career of 
the descendants of ‘‘ Margaret, the mother of 
criminals,’’ as most forcibly told with mathe- 
matical precision in the story of the ‘‘ Jukes,”’ 
by the statistical tables of R. L. Dugdale, 
must startle every thoughtful citizen, and 
convince legislators and municipal officers 





that it is an unmistakable duty to provide not 
only the means of checking the spread of this 
social malaria, but to prevent in every possi- 
ble manner its germinating at all. 

And how can this effectively be accom- 
plished? The answer lies in the simple and 
undeniable, but, alas, generally ignored, public 
duty of training negle.ted, dependent, and 
maltreated children to become useful citizens; 
Do our well-conducted reformatories for 
juveniles undertake to do this? ‘They do for 
those who have been committed to their 
charge by judicial authority, and in excep- 
tional cases for others. But their work legit- 
imately is rather of a correctional character, 
to reform and so prevent the recurrence of 
evil practices on the part of youth—to lead 
aright the errant, rather than prevent the in- 
nocent from first erring. And the field of 
their labor is surely large and praiseworthy— 
their harvest grateful andabundant. ‘The re- 
formatory for juveniles is an absolute neces- 
sity, not only for boys, as we have it in the 
district, but also for girls. It relieves the 
almshouses, penitentiaries, and jails, of thou- 
sands who otherwise would assuredly drift 
thither, and to a great extent makes useful, 
law-abiding citizens of them. ‘The expense 
of their maintenance is a trifle to what it 
would prove morally detrimental to the com- 
munity were juvenile reformatories wanting. 

Orphan asylums cannot be said to meet 
the want referred to. In general they pro- 
vide only for one class of dependent children, 
and whilst furnishing a good home and lim- 
ited intellectual training, depend altogether 
on the indenturing and deteriorated appren- 
ticeship system for the means of inculcating 
industrious habits. Our excellent public 
schools, of course, so far as they can go at 
present, do much to stimulate the young toa 
career of usefulness. But the existing public 
school system, whilst it invites every child to 
partake of its advantages, fails to provide for 
the most necessitous and endangered children 
means of attendance, much less facilities to 
acquire a vocation calculated to give future 
self support. ‘The system reaches all who can 
and will attend, but not those who should and 
must be snatched from vagrancy and dens of 
infamy! Whilst then a national university, 
open to all qualified toenter, would put the 
cap-stone on our public school system, it is 
well first to enlarge its scope at the base, and 
make ample provisions that innocent, poor, 
helpless and neglected children may partake 
of its benefits, and by the sheltering arm of a 
wise and beneficent government, be shielded 
from the dangers which environ them. 


a ed 
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Compulsory attendance at day schools will ; moral courage and industrial attainments. 
not answer the purpose of saving these chil- | Thus the idea of beginning the work of pre- 
dren from ruin, and the community from the | vention, by separating from their evil-tending 
consequent evil result. We have such a law | surroundings and training, to the happiness 
in the District, and yet one can find hundreds | of a useful career, dependent and innocent 
who could not be made to attend day school | children, was first in a systematic form put in 
regularly, even if the law for want of school | practice by the State of Michigan, when in 
room remained not inoperative. The children | the light of social science it added this most 
I plead for are not orphans, or belonging to | important feature to its system of publi 
some denominational organization that will| schools. And now, since the beneficent re- 
entitle them to admission into existing insti- | sults and great success attending the experi- 
tutions; they are the innocent yet enforced | ment at Coldwater come to be fully realized, 
associates of misery, wretchedness and crime, | its citizens, legislators, and rulers boldly pro 
either stalking around amongst us as types of| claim: ‘Schools for dependent children 
unfortunate and depraved humanity, or infest- | shou/d be maintained by the State as the best 
ing our almshouses and hospitals, our police | amtido/e to pauperism and crime !” 
court and workhouse ! | But the State not only invites these chil- 
To guard against the baneful effects of | dren to the ‘‘ home” prepared for them 
such a state of affairs, the duty of the educa- | Coldwater; it stretches out its sheltering arm 
tor and statesman seems plain, if he would | and directs its officers to search the highways 
not have ‘‘ Tekel’’ imprinted on his forehead. | and byways, the haunts of misery and dens of 
And yet how little is being done to eradicate | infamy, and rescue the innocent young from 
this cankerous worm from our social organ- | the baneful effect of association with wretch- 
ism ! edness and vice, confirmed paupers and 
But, we stand on the threshold of anew/criminals To change the environment of 
era in education and social science. We are | such children at an early period is all import- 
just beginning to realize the fact that they are | ant, as ‘‘ prompt and reasonable care and 
intimately related to one another, inseparable | training’’ of them, according to the experi. 
instruments to the proper training of man-|ence of the eminent Dr. Elisha Harris, even 
kind into the responsibilities of citizenship. | in cases as bad as that of the notorious ‘‘Juke”’ 
In the United States the government of Mich | family, wili prove successful. Thus the State 
igan has been the first to recognize that the | of Michigan most wisely gathers in these 
prevailing system of free schools failed almost | ‘‘ waifs,’’ as powerless they lie in the wake 
wholly to reach the sources from whence | of misfortune, wretchedness and criminality, 
her almshouses, reformatories and prisons} and ere the noxious influences around them 
were drawing an annually increasing contin | shall germinate within their faultless hearts, 
gent of inmates. Her statesmen and educa- | transfers them to the State paternal roof, af- 
tors wisely concluded that their public school | fords them the advantages of its educational 
system somewhere neglected the true princi- | system, and trains them in the way that leads 
ples underlying social science, and casting | 


to useful citizenship. 
around to detect this incompleteness, discov- The manner of conducting the institution 
ered it to be the 


rf 
at 


at Coldwater shows that a combination of the 
** family,” ‘“‘congregate,’’ and ‘‘ indenturing ”’ 
plans has been adopted. ‘The buildings con- 
sist of one large two story and Mansard brick 


MUNICIPAL AND STATE NEGLECT 





To provide for the proper care and training 


of dependent, maltreated and neglected chil 
dren. The remedy was not long wanting, 
and consisted in an adjunct to the system of 
municipal and county public schools, viz: the 
establishment of a state public school at Cold- 
water, where the State takes charge of all its 
homeless, dependent, and neglected children, 
so situated from no fault of their own—more 
sinned against than sinning—and, like a kind 
foster parent, feeds, clothes, educates, and 
trains them to become useful citizens ; sur- 
rounds them with loving parental influence, 
and finally launches them into the active du- 
ties of life, fortified with the best possible 


structure, in the shape of a cross, having a 
frontage of 198 feet, by a depth of 75 feet, 
in the central part, used for administration 
purposes. Around this are grouped 11 others, 
one of which is used for a boiler-house and 
laundry, one for a hospital, and the other 
| nine for cottages, all having a solid yet cheer- 
| ful and even elegant appearance. These cot- 
| tages are the ‘‘ homes,” in each of which 
presides a cultivated lady, who cares for the 
thirty inmates allotted to her with a motherly 
| soiicitude far beyond that of which these chil- 
dren have bec n the recipients on the part of 
their natural parents. The children work, 
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eat, and school together in the main building, 
but in all other respects live apart in their re- 
spective cottages, like families of brothers and 
sisters, enjoying the beneficent influence of 
home life imparted by a devoted foster 
mother. A small farm, containing 44 acres, 
and abundantly stocked with fruit, is con- 
nected with the institution. Destitution and 
enforced association with wretchedness and 
crime are the only conditions for admission 
of children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years, healthy and of sound mind. 

What is being done at the national capital 
for such children, what should and remains to 
be done, will be treated of in another article 
upon this important subject. 

Washington Star, 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 





HANNAH M. SHEPARD, 





HE progress of science in the direction 

of mechanical art, and the application 
of the inventive faculty to the simplification 
of household work has relieved women of the 
middle class of much drudgery, and endowed 
them with precious time at their disposal, for 
which they must be held accountable. To 
utilize this and make it a benefit to its pos- 
sessors 1S one of the most practical necessities 
of the period. Less than ever can the world 
afford to tolerate idlers; but hitherto the 
time saved to women, by invention, from 
household work, has been, as a rule, far from 
honorably or profitably employed. One class 
of women, relieved from the routine of do- 
mestic employment, and having neither in- 
ternal resources nor occupation outside the 
house to fall back upon, have degenerated 
into indolent, listless, vapid nobodies, who in 
their generation have done their sad, un- 
wholesome share towards propagating a vapid, 
rapid, luxurious, impracticable, and unhealthy 
race. 

Another class, also appreciating the need 
of something better than the empty lives of 
the afore-mentioned, but having been edu- 
cated to regard remunerative industry as 
dishonorable for women as it is honorable for 
men, have attempted a refinement and occu- 
pation of culture, but mistaking sentimental- 
ity for esthetic sense, and mere accomplish- 
ments for education of intellect, have only 
succeeded in escaping Scylla to fall into Cha- 
rybdis. Still another, discerning in a purblind 
sort of a way the difficulties of the position 
in which the advancement of mechanical arts 
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has left woman, cry out for equal rights with 
man, liberty to follow the same occupations, 
etc. They forget that a sort of natural civil 
service law obtains, that prevents the occupa- 
tion of place by those who are unfit for the 
duties. 

All the occupations that are monopolized by 
men might be thrown open to women with 
but little danger or hope of feminine invasion 
—women cannot undertake responsibilities 
with benefit either to themselves or the com 
munity, until they are competent for their 
performance. As yet they have, as a class, 
not even the first requisite of ability—willing 
ness. Women generally do not desire active, 
remunerative, productive occupations. Inde- 
pendence does not enter into their theory of 
their conduct of life. They prefer depend- 
ence to a hand to-hand encounter with a 
bread-winning occupation; and one of the 
great difficulties in educating girls for indus- 
trial occupations, even where bread-winning 
is a hard necessity, is that they cannot be in- 
duced to regard any branch of industry as a 
Uife work. Thus it comes that the small pro- 
portion of women who are willing, and the 
large numbers who are obliged to enter the 
arena of work-a-day life, in competition with 
men, are, as a rule, but poorly prepared for 
the career. They lack the very elements of 
qualification, viz., thoroughness, precision, 
and we are afraid we must add also that con 
scientiousness in the performance of work, 
which in men are considered essential to suc- 
cess. 

Equality of rights may also be, doubtless 
is, very essential; but ability to fulfill the 
duties consequent upon that equality is a par- 
amount necessity. A wider scope of employ- 
ment is greatly needed for women, but first 
is needed such training as will fit them for 
wider fields of usefulness. Were all avenues 
of employment, all the professions and indus- 
tries, open to them this day, where are the 
women that could fill them? Next to an in- 
fluence which shall inculcate in the minds of 
women the lesson that idleness is sin—no less 
criminal than theft—is the necessity of severe 
technical training for women in various arts 
and industries. Our schools, public or pri- 
vate, do not contain in their curriculum any- 
thing adequate to this end. They should. 
Preparatory schools should combine technical 
instruction for both boys and girls. Besides 
this, there should be abundant supplemental 
means by which women, who are desirous of 
entering productive industry, should have 
opportunity of remedying deficiencies of ed- 
ucation. 
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THE SPELLING MATCH. 
JOHN R. DENNIS. 

T was asilver watch; and it was to be given to the best 

speller in a grand spelling-match to be d on the last 

evening of the term. Mr. Peterson, the teacher, had 
given great attention to spelling; all the classes, even the 
primary class, had been exercised over and over upon lists 
of words. Scholars that could scarcely read could spell; 
scholars that would not be able to name the 
saw it could spell it. The best speller was said to be F 
Gaylord, the daughter of the deacon of the ‘ rega 
Church; but there were several steadi 
the leadership, and at times seized upon it and held it 
a time; yet Fanny was sure to retake the coveted post 
and to hold it so long that she was the acknowledged 
leader. 


hel 


word If they 


inny 


who 


The spelling fever had been caught by the families 


over il 


at home, and the evenings were spent in spellin 
together, t 
nt 


w 

g 
of words; when two children slept hey would 
take turns putting out words to each other 
asleep from weariness. Sometimes a dispute wi 
over a word, and the candle »d 
matter investigated. 

No such excitement had been known in the 
Mr. Adams’ time; this teacher had succeeded in arousing 
the people, and spelling matches took place ¢ 
in which young and old attended. The ad 
trict had been challenged one night, and the sy 
been prolonged until ten o'clock, a very late hour for 
country people. Success was with Mr. Adams’ 
but cheating had been charged by the ‘ Craven 
and they started for home ina disappointed and maddened 
state of mind. The last sleigh was filled with voung fel- 
lows who had planned a revenge, and as they drove away 
they discharged a shower of heavy snowballs against the 
windows, breaking glass and frightening the girls. A sally 
was made, and the the team was seized, and then a con- 
flict ensued; the cries brought back the ot! 
quite a battle was fought around the school-house ; 
of wood, as well as snowballs, flew through the windows. 
But the enemy were repulsed, and the victors in spelling 
claimed a victory in prowess also. The affair was known 
as the ‘‘ Spelling-school War"’ for several years. 

This year there was no challenge thrown out for other 
districts to take up. Mr. Peters for the 
scholars of his school, and while outsiders came to look 
on, they were not allowed to spell with the others. Buta 
silver watch was a very great prize, and the struggle was 
an intense one. The rules was strictly applied ; 
was allowed to spell but once on a word, and any one 
guilty of te//ing was put out instantly. The spelling-book 
chosen was Webster's, and, besides, there was a list 
nearly two thousand difficult words that each had copied 
down in a book from the blackboard. The school was to 
end on Thursday evening with a grand spelling match, 
and great preparations had been made for the event; for 
once the girls thought more of the pieces of difficult words 
than of the pieces of bright ribbon with which they tied up 
their hair. 

‘Is the e before the ¢ in deceive, 
get which.” 

“Is supersede spelled with an s or ¢? 

“Why, with an s,”" said littke Harry Shaw 

-e-r, per, s-e-d-e, sede, supersede.” 

“Well, but you don't know for certain 

great many words.” 


until they fell 
yuld arise 
and th 


would e 


velling had 


district, 


ver teams, and 


sticks 


ms prize was 


no one 


of 


or is it after it I for- 


*S-u, su, 


you miss 


And while the sleighs were swiftly speeding along to- 
wards the school-house, still the spelling went on amid the | 
jingling of bells and the crack of the whip. When the | 
school-house was reached it was found to be brilliantly 
lighted, for every scholar had broughta candle; some of 
them were stuck in potatoes, some on pieces of board, into 
which three nails were driven, and a few in tin candle- 
sticks. Mr. Peterson was obliged to rap several times on 
his desk with his ruler before the hum of voices ceased. 

“I nominate Mr. Waters as chairman of this meeting,”’ 
said one of the trustees. ‘‘ Second the motion,” said an- 


| 
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| other. Then Mr. Waters, who was a tall, gray-headed 
farmer, a graduate of Hamilton College, went forward, and 
it in the only ch there After a moment he : 

gentlemen, what is the pleasure of 


was, 


yon settled that 
award 


€eC, 


no secretary would 


ymmittee to prize 
. Curtis 
ufter some talking, 
in a row aroun 
-three, nearly all the s 
yme hard ones right off 
said Mr. Wa 
So the 
e played ov 


ts quake, they had 


t 


s, Fris 


ngsters, 
r 
_etson. 


isn 


stumper.’ 
ited Mr. Peterson. And 
and a row of 


hout spelling, 
he delight of all Knew 
may of parents wl 


» fifty-three were reduce 


Mr. Peterson, with his queer sn 
the first one failed. At 
ind either is correct,’’ s 


echise, bilious, suspicion, k 
sble, Fahre 
ls made great havoc, so that only six 
The excitement began to increase, and 
listened with interest for the next 


pe, I 1ignonette, ecstasy, de 
* these ten w 
ls stood up. 


breathlecs 
Dreathiess 


* shouted the master. 

Chairman, that we have a short 
‘Second the motion,” said Mr 

y Tompkins who had been 
--snuffer, went around and snuffed all ti 

he boys went out and eat apples, and some 
juced sticks of peppermint candy, and wer: 
2d by the The fathers talked over thr 


will get th 


others. 
u good deal, and the question, ‘‘ Who 
was debated fro and con, 
you, daeacon 
hoemaker’s boy knows his sp 
r than all the rest.”’ 
No chance at all for him,” 
th's gal will take the watch." 
a great noise was heard outside, and all rushe 
r, only to see one of the teams break loose 
ymeward. 
It's that pesky little Irish boy that lives at Bailey 
d Mr. Townsend; “ he’s always bringing a teazle wit! 
1 putting it under the horse-blanket; catch 
horsewhip him It did not 


because, thou 


Fanny is going to have a tight 


lling le 
iit 


tnat s 5 


said another; ‘‘ widow 


} 


1 " 
take long to fi 


x} niw fn 
mh only fou 


as he was called g 
teen years of age, he was chewing tobacco like a mar 
and, with the whole looking on, he was we 
trounc r his trick. 

master's ruler was heard on the window-sas! 
school-room. The bustle of get- 
ting se The chairman looked sternly 
around, and demanded that perfect silence should preva 
The committee urged the spellers ‘‘ not to be flustered 
Mr. Peterson called the class to the floor; but finally, 

a suggestion from the committee, they were told to stan 
up on the bench. ‘ 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Frisbee, ‘‘I guess there'll be no tellin 

* Wait a minute said Mr. Curtiss; ‘‘ let us under- 
stand this matter; the one who spells all the rest down is 
to have the watch ; is that it?” 

‘ Yes,"’ said Mr, Peterson. 

‘‘ Well, then, go ahead, and give "em an easy word 
start with.”’ 

“ Pontifical,”’ said the teacher. Then followed “ inter- 
mittent, allegeable, hemorrhage, hieroglyphics, cachinna- 
tion, rendezvous, Sadducee, ell S, seizure, gracious, 
macerate, dehiscence, accessory, iridescent, trafficking, 


school 


} the 
returned to the 
its was soon 


and all 


over. 








ded 
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indispensable, salable, privilege, chameleon, manikin."’ 
These twenty words brought three down, and there still 
remained the shoemaker's boy, Fanny Gaylord, and the 
widow Smith's daughter. 

“* Now look out every one of you," said Mr. Waters, 
the chairman ; ‘‘ you'll miss, because you'll get frightened 
if you don't look out." The excitement rose high; every 
one watched the actions of the three who stood on the 
bench. 

“ Rendezvous,” shouted the teacher. Then followed 
‘‘phosphorescence, saccharine, ebullition, heresy, aero- 
nautic, trisyllable, and tyrannize—” 

‘* Missed,” said the teacher; ‘* there are two n’s,”’ 

“Missed,” said a dozen voices. And so Benny Derby, 
the shoemaker’s boy, sat down, half-frightened ; then he 
looked around with a smile, but it was.a smile of sorrow. 
He caught his father’s eye, and the tears began to flow. 

“ Never mind,” said Mr. Waters, “ you'll do better next 
time.” 

‘‘ Sibylline,”’ said the teacher. Thencame “ sepulcher.”’ 
Fanny Gaylord spelled it ‘‘ sepulchre.”’ 

“ Missed,"’ said a dozen voices. And then came a 
wrangle; and, finally, it was declared by the committee 
that there were two ways of spelling the word, and that her 
way was correct, and so the battle went on. 

‘Idiosyncrasy,” called out Mr. Peterson. Fanny Gay- 
lord spelled it ‘‘ cy,’ and Mary Smith “ sy,” and she was 
declared the victor with much clapping of hands. 

“I am sure it was written ‘ cy’ on the blackboard,” said 
Fanny, as she produced her neatly-written book, in which 
it was spelled ‘‘ cy." Then there were tears, that raised a 
good deal of sympathy, for Fanny was a favorite with all. 
She was pretty, studious, and kind-hearted, and she had 
many an admirer among the boys. 

While this part of the programme was going on, the 
committee had their heads together, and finally the chair- 
man called out, ‘‘ Listen to the report of your committee. ’ 
Mr. Curtiss said : ‘‘Mr. Chairman, the committee beg leave 
to report that the watch should be awarded to Miss Mary 
Smith, as she is the victor. At the same time they want 
to recommend that Miss Fanny Gaylord have a prize too, 
and it seems that Mr. Peterson has in his desk a copy of 
Scott's poems, that he was first thinking to give as a prize 
for the best speller; and we propose to buy it from him 
and present it to her.” 

“Second the motion,” said three or four boys. “ All 
in favor of the motion will please say ‘aye,’ ”’ said the chair- 
man. In this vote every boy and girl joined their voices, 
so that it was pronounced an ‘‘ unanimous” vote. Then 
the two girls were called forward, and were presented with 
the prizes by the chairman, who said : 

“Young ladies, it gives me much pleasure to put these 
valuable prizes into your hands; you have worked hard for 
them, and I hope you will enjoythem. But I wish to say 
a word of praise to those who have spelled here, and yet 
failed to get a prize. Here he looked at Benny.) You, 
too, have done well; you i:ave worked hard, and will get 
better rewards than these for your hard work." 

“| move we adjourn,” said some voice. 

“ All in favor of that motion will say ‘aye.’ " 

Then the scholars crowded around Fanny and Mary to 
congratulate them ; then they shook hands with Mr. Peter- 
son, for it was the last day of school ; the sleigh-bells be- 
gan to jingle; the candles were taken down, and soon the 
door was locked, and all were on their way home. laugh- 
ing and singing, with the bright moonlight gleaming on 
the white fields of snow.—Scholar's Companion. 





THOUSANDS OF YEARS.—Consider how men reason 
about the Bible. They say it contradicts itself. They say 
it lacks the marks of a divine work. Consider that it is 
not one book like a book on the constitution of the globe 
or any other composed by one mind. Itis not a book ac- 
cording to the modern way in which books are made. On 
the contrary, it is the religious works that appeared for 
thousands of years. It is the religious literature of ages, 
the religious light that was developed in the world through 





long periods, brought together merely for convenience. 
There are thirty-six different writers represented, living 
hundreds of years apart, speaking different languages, 
subject to different governments and different institutions, 
and having no knowledge of each other's work. There 
are fifty-seven separate books or tracts which have been 
gathered up, and the binders have made them one—that is 
all. There is a moral coherence about them, a central 
moral unity, but as objective existences they are made to 
be one by the simple circumstance of juxtaposition. They 
might be printed as fifty-seven separate volumes instead of 
one, and between the first and second there will be a 
thousand years: between the second and third a long 
period would intervene, andso on. And there were thou 
sands of years in which there was nota scratch of a pen, 
so far as we know. And between the writing of the first 
and the writing of the last, empires rose and flourished, 
and stumbled and fell, and went out of remembrance ; new 
languages spread and decreased and passed away. ‘lime 
performed its grandest exploits between the beginning and 
ending of the so-called one book—H. W. Beecher. 

WITNESSES THREE.—Shortly before he died, Patrick 
Henry, laying his hand on the Bible, said: ‘* Here is a 
book worth more than all the others, yet it is my sad mis- 
fortune never to have read it until lately with proper at- 
tention,” 

With voice and gesture pertinent and all his own, John 
Randolph said: * A terrible proof of our deep depravity 
is that we can relish and remember anything better than 
The Book.” 

When the shades of death were gathering around Sir 
Walter Scott, he said to the watchers: ‘‘ Bring the Book. 
* What book ?”’ asked Lockhart, his son-in-law. ‘ There 
is but one /’ said the dying man, 

With such testimony as to the value of the Sacred Scrip 
tures, reiterated by the great and good in all ages; itisa 
sealed book to many ; it is voted to be excluded from our 
public schools, and multitudes of our children are growing 
up ignorant of its histories, ignorant of its immortal truths, 
and profoundly unconscious of the great fact that to it and 
to its teachings they owe nearly all that is of solid worth in 
social life, in civil liberty, in human elevation, and in the 
hope of an immortal existence. 


THE WONDROUS BOOK.—I wonder at thee, oh, won 
drous book! They have tried to burn thee; they have torn 
thee leaf from leaf; they have called thee a lie ; they have 
laughed at thy thunders, and mocked at thy grief; they 
have voted thee a failure and a dead letter, never again to 
be regarded. I wonder at thee, oh, wondrous book! at 
thy tenacity and art of life; at thy mute, unquestionable 
royalty over all sciences, and civilizations, and cultures, 
and blessings, and liberties, and hopes‘of the world; at 
thy simple, quiet way of doing all the while thou hast been 
abused ; circulating among the populations, leavening the 
masses, darting away through thickets into hidden hovels, 
threading narrow alleys, and climbing up to fifth floors; 
lying clothed in gold and purple, and silver, and ivory, 
in the cushioned pews, and reposing on the desks of the 
most graceful architecture in the land; going about in 
people's pockets, claiming thy place certainly in every re 
spectable library, whatever next most valuable book may 
be wanting ; thyself so essential to the self-respect of the 
humanity of the age that the man is ashamed to own it 
who does not own a Bible. I wonder at thee, oh, won- 
drous book; for here is a man who is trying with all of 
might to praise thee, so glad and joyous is his task, as 
though he first had discovered thy virtue and would bring 
thee forth from obscurity into merited renown, when al! 
that he has said or can say, and far more abundantly, has 
been said over and over again a thousand times in strains 
of eloquence ; when Bible addresses, here and elsewhere, 
in wide surveys of thy beneficent operations, have traversed 
the whole curriculum of thine excellencies ; yet dost thou 
ever imperiously keep us saying good, kind, honorable 
things of thee. Oh, wondrous book! thou art, through 
all times and changes, thine own best eulogy, guide-book 
of Time, only chart upon Eternity’s dim sea.— 7udor. 
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‘THE ‘‘Scientific Notes” which appeared 

in the last and are continued in the 
present number of Zhe Journal, were pre- 
pared by Dr. Thomas R. Baker, of the State 
Norma! School, at Millersville. Dr. Baker is 
an enthusiastic lover of science, and his notes 
will be read with interest by all who sympa- 
thize with him in his tastes. He has prom- 
ised to make like contributions from month 
to month. Teachers will do well to place 


For the Editorial Notes and Personals in 
the present and last numbers, we are indebted 


Department. 


A WRITER in the Wormadl Teacher, in dis 
cussing the question, ‘‘At what age should 
pupils begin the study of grammar from a 
text-book ?’”’ reaches this conclusion: : 
grammar was begun as a study at fifteen 
years of age, and studied two years more, 
infinitely more would be accomplished than 
to let the child begin at ten and study until 
the age of fifteen.”’ 


Tue Journal General de L’ Instruction 
Publique, at Paris, published the ‘‘ conclu- 


| and each teacher is required to present eighty 


_ per cent. of his pupils enrolled for the year, 


under thirteen years of age. The judges are 
the authorities of the canton, including the 
inspector of primary instruction. The judges 
are directed in particular to assure themselves 
as to whether the children understand what 
they read, and with this object in view to in- 


| terrogate them upon the meaning of words 


; - . |}among intelligent teachers. 
them in the hands of their advanced classes. | 6 * 


. | may be so readily acquired. 
to Messrs. Houck and Beistle, of the School | : ‘ 


and phrases, and to exact from them an oral 
statement of the substance of what they read. 

TueEstarry heavens are becoming more and 
more a subject of observation and study 
among intelligent people, but more especially 
They begin to 
think it—as it certainly is—disgraceful to be 
ignorant in this direction when knowledge 
In our issue of 
The Journal for January we shall give a very 


| carefully prepared list of ome hundred and 


thirty stars, comprising some forty constel- 


| lations—all the stars and constellations being 


‘oTf | 


numbered and named, with the pronunciation 
of names given, and the position of each of th 
stars and star groups carefully indicated. ‘This 
very valuable list will comprise but six pages 


| of matter, but with its aid any teacher orstu- 


dent of intelligence can acquaint himself with 
all the leading stars and constellations visible 


| - . o 
| in our heavens during the round of the year 

| The stars shine for us all the while, sinking 
| in the west and rising in the east as the earth 


sions” of the Hon. John D. Philbrick re- | 


specting education at home and abroad, as 
presented to the meeting of superintendents 
held at Washington, last winter ; and also the 
resolution of thanks passed by that body to 
Mr. Philbrick, for the manner in which he 


had organized the educational exhibit of the ) 


United States. It adds: ‘‘All French visitors 
to the exhibition will applaud these words of 


commendation, so well merited, and will be | 


happy to learn that the activity and courtesy 
of the honorable commissioner are so highly 
appreciated in America.”’ 

THe Minister of Public Instruction in 
France complains that reading is very badly 
taught in a large majority of public schools 
throughout that country. To remedy this 


lures Act of 1878 ane 


moves on in its immense orbit around the 
sun. Not to see them is to be blind; not to 
feel the spell of their wondrous beauty, of 
their sublime mystery, is to be dead to the 
grandest of all material subjects of study. 
Tue old ‘* Troy Weight” has been abol- 
ished in England by the ‘‘ Weights and Meas- 
the ounce remaining as 


| before, but pennyweights and grains give way 


to decimal subdivisions of the ounce, tenths, 
hundredths, thousandths. ‘This is a step in 


, the direction of the adoption of the Metric 
| System. 


| 


defect, he has ordered for the year 1880 com- 


petitive examinations in this branch in all 
cantons. A place for the test is agreed upon, 


IRELAND seems to be the great country fo1 
teachers’ associations. The /rish Teachers’ 
Journal, Dublin, a weekly magazine, devotes 
a large part of its space to publishing ab- 
stracts of the proceedings of tnese associa- 
tions. The number for November tst con- 
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tains some twenty-five such abstracts, and it is 
by no means exceptional. The subjects con- 
sidered at an Irish teachers’ meeting seem to 
be far less professional than with us. They 
relate more to laws and policies. Nearly al- 
ways there is a spirit of dissatisfaction shown 
with somebody or something, and efforts are 
made to get rid of the difficulty by passing 
resolutions. 


in Ireland. 


THe Lancaster /uguirer, the week preced- 
ing the meeting of the Teachers’ Institute, 
showed a spirit of enterprise much to be 
commended. It issued a large nine-col- 
umned supplement, containing the names 
and addresses of all the teachers employed in 
the county, together with the kind of certifi- 
cate held; the names of all the school direc- 
tors, with the length of time they have still 
to serve, and much interesting reading mat- 
ter for teachers. Copies of this supplement 
were circulated gratuitously among teachers 
and directors in attendance at the institute. 


THe £ducational Times, of London, fears 


the School Boards in England will exceed | 


their powers, which limit their control to 
primary schools, and endeavor to push their 
work in the direction of higher education. 
It would deprecate the introduction of the 
‘graded schools” of America. The objec- 
tion alleged is their cost; but does not the 
opposition arise mainly from the private and 
Church interests that would thereby be af- 
fected ? 


Tue Trocadero palace, constructed for the 
uses of the Paris Exposition of 1878, and so 
generally admired by visitors, has been set 
apart exclusively by a decree of the President 
of the Republic, for the purposes of the Min- 


ister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. | 


Doubtless, there will be opened in it a per- 
manent exhibition of art, industry and edu- 
cation, thus adding another to the many 
great attractions of the same kind already in 
existence at Paris. 


THE pedagogical museum at Paris, at first 
installed in the Palais Bourbon, has been re- 


moved to apartments in the College Rollin, | 
Accessions are made to | 


42 Rue L’homond. 


it constantly, and it bids fair to become a | 
rival of the great museum at South Kensing- 
ton, London. The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal is one of the two American educational 
magazines received at the museum. 





Such resolutions do not accom- | 
plish much in America, whatever they may do | 
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THE Presbyterian Synod of Erie, at its late 
meeting at Kittanning, adopted the following 
resolutions in regard to the Common Schools 
and the Kindergarten. ‘The resolutions were 
appended to a report presented by Rev. J. S. 
Travelli, of Allegheny city. 

Resolved, That this Synod commends to its minis- 
ters, elders and churches, the cause of secular educa- 
tion, especially as connected with our public schools, 
as worthy their continued sympathy and co-operation, 
especially with teachers’ conventions, and in every 
way in their power giving the teachers and schools 
their cordial support. 

Resolved, That the new education for 
very little children, called the Kindergarten or Froe- 
bel system, is worthy of the confidence and support 
of our churches, congregations and the community 
generally, and that we shall hail with pleasure the 
day when it can be by law engrafted on our State 
Common School System. 


system of 


WE have received from its author, the 
‘‘Statement made by Sir Charles Reed, 
LL. D., Chairman, in the reassembling of 
the London School Board, 1st Oct., 1879.”’ 

' From it we gather the following facts: 

The School Board was organized in 1870. At that 
time elementary school provision was required in Lon- 
don for 574,693 children; but of these only 262,259 
could find places in the existing schools, and the daily 





average attendance was 174,301. At present the 
school population is set down at 729,710, 
accommodation for 472,921. The nu 
enrolled in 1878, was 445,322, and the ave! 
ance 350,507. At the end of nine years the chairman 
of the board may well say, “ It is something, surely, 
that London has wiped out the reproach that 

than a quarter of a million of her children were grow- 
ing up in ignorance and neglect; it is m 
that school provision has increased 
and the attendance by more than 100 per 


and there is 
mber of pupils 


ge attend- 


more 


re to point out 
oO per cent,, 


cent.” 


CHEERING reports reach us from Wayne 
county. ‘The late County Institute is said to 
have been very successful. Fifteen local 
stitutes were held last year in different parts 
of the county, mostly conducted by home 
teachers. This year this work is intended to 
be more systematized, and rendered more ef- 
fective. The whole county has been divided 
into ten districts, in each of which an insti- 
tute is to be held, and committees among the 
teachers have been appointed for that pur 
pose. A letter from Superintendent Larrabee 
Says : 


iIn- 


I am enthusiastic over the condition of affairs, ed 
ucationally, in Wayne county, and believe I shall be 
able to report a splendid year’s work. Our teachers 
are earnest and anxious to succeed, and I believe will 
do their utmost to make a success of every school, 
I am happy to be able to report, also, that directors are 
hunting around for teachers, which is an agreeable 
change in affairs. We will have teachers enough to 
fill the schools, but none to spare. Getting a certifi- 


cate now is equivalent to getting employment. 
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PRESIDENT ANGELL, of Michigan Univer- 


sity, says in his late report to the Board of | 


Regents concerning co-education : 
After our nine years’ experience in coéducation, we 
have become so accustomed to see women take up 


any kind of University work, carry it on successfully, | 


graduate in good health, cause no embarrassment in 
the administration of the institution, and awaken no 
especial solicitude in the minds of their friends or 


their teachers, that many of the theoretical discussions | 


of coéducation by those who have not had the oppor- 


tunity to examine it carefully, read strangely to us | 
It isa cause of congratulation 


here on the ground. 
that both in this country and in Europe, the opportun- 
ities for women to obtain as extended an education as 
men are rapidly multiplying. 

MicHiGAN UNIversiTy will offer two 
courses of lectures in its Department of the 
Science and Art of Teaching. ‘The first 
course will be practical, including school 
supervision, grading, courses of study, exam- 
inations, the art of instructing and governing, 
and school hygiene, law and architecture. 
The second course is to be historical, philo- 
sophical and critical, taking for topics the 
history of education, the comparison and 
criticism of the systems in different countries, 
outlines of educational science, the science of 
teaching, and a critical discussion of theories 
and methods. ‘Two lectures in each 
will be given every week. 


course 


A WRITER in Macmillan says that German 
women are what Goethe told his countryme! 
they would be—*‘ overtaught and under-edu- 
cated.’’ She asserts that once away from 
school, an ordinary girl never opens any book 
but her Gesangbuch, nor does anything in 
the way of work except knit her own stock- 
ings. As to education in the proper sense, 
she has had none. For eight years she has 
been grinding away in an impassive, uncom- 
prehending way, and knows as little of prac- 
tical life as a girl in England who has never 
been out of a district school. ‘The strong 
point uf the ‘‘ Volksschulen ’’ is arithmetic, 
though in the higher schools for girls 1t is 
much neglected ; algebra and Euclid are con- 
sidered quite beyond a woman’s intellect. 


Tue General Assembly of France passed a 
law on the oth of August last, providing for 


the establishment of two additional normal 
schools, of the primary grade, one for males 
and the other for females, in each of the depart- 
ments into which that country is divided. A 
late number of the Journal General de L’ Ln- 
struction Publique, contains a circular issued 
by M. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public In- 
struction, to the Prefeets of the several De- 
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| partments, calling their attention to the press 
ing necessity of putting this law in force at 
the earliest possible day. Among other 
things, he says : 

In rendering obligatory in all departments the 
establishment of a normal school for male teachers 
| and a normal school for female teachers sufficient to 
supply all the teachers needed for the public school 
and in allowing four years in which to carry the 
measure into full effect, this law fills a gap existing for 
a long time in our educational policy ; it 
t] red duty of the State and of the Departments, 


makes it 
tne Ss 
take efficient and systematic steps to prevent the 
supply of teachers from becoming irregular or pre 
nd to secure at all times as manyas are needed 
are of the best quality; it also places 
| under the double safeguard of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and of the authorities of the depart- 
ments, the propagation of the best methods; and fir 
promises to the instruction of girls in 
development parallel to that of the instruc- 
VS. 


rious,a 


| and such as 


nally, it 
country, a 
ot | 


oul 


tlor 


THE fall and winter courses of instruction 
in drawing are about to be opened in several 
Philadelphia schools, with every promise of 
large classes. ‘The Pennsylvania Museum and 
the Franklin Institute have to a certain ex- 
tent joined forces ina work common to both, 
the Franklin Institute having fitted up the en- 
tire third floor of its building for the accom- 
modation of the drawing schools of both in- 
stitutions. The Spring Garden Institute, 

| which organized a large school last year in 
the centre of a great manufacturing district 
of the city, has increased accommodations 
for pupils this year, and has made arrange- 
ments for the instruction of seven evening 
All these schools pay special atten- 
tion to drawing in its industrial application, 
seeking to give the pupils such education as 
will be immediately useful to them in their 
daily work. The schools of the Museum 
and of the two Institutes are doing for Phil 
adelphia mechanics what has been so well 
done by the School of Design for Women 
for the opposite sex, and by working together 
they may accomplish a great deal of good. 
The Museum’s fine collection of art works, 
now in Memorial Hall, is not to be used ex- 
clusively by pupils of the schools of that in- 
i but, in accordance with the liberal 
policy of the directors, will be made avail 
able for the pupils of all our art schools. In 
this way the Pennsylvania Museym may come 
to occupy the position to the schools of Phil- 
adelphia, and possibly of Pennsylvania, that 
the Kensington Museum holds to the 
Industri ols of Great Britain. For 


classes 


stitution, 


South 
al Art Scl 
the present it has begun its work in a modest 
way, with the purpose of holding to every 
advance step it may maké. All mechanics 
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and artisans and young apprentices are im- 
proved by even a superficial knowledge in 
the principles of drawing and the skill they 
can obtain by practice. Such as have the 
knowledge of the subject should enter the m- 
selves as pupils in one of these schools. By 
attending the classes they can make good use 
of their winter evenings, and will come out 
in the spring better qualified mechanics, and 
with more avenues of work and enjoyment 
before them. 


Tue following from the Norristown Herald 
presents a new feature for institute week : 

During the Institute week a collection of drawings 
made by the pupils of the public schools of Norris- 
town was on exhibition in the main room of the boys’ 
grammar school on the third floor of the Oak street 
school building. The exhibits covered every grade 
from the primary departments to the high school. 
The study is thoroughly pursued, the youngest chil- 
dren being compelled to draw upon their slates sim- 
ple figures composed of straight lines. A large pile 
of these slate drawings was exhibited, and the work 
in many cases showed astonishing precision and care. 
In the secondary and grammar departments pencil 
and paper or pen and ink are used. Map-drawing is 
pursued to some extent, and of the maps exhibited 
many were very correct. The result of primary train- 
ing was shown in the general delicacy and accuracy 
of the ** coasting,” always a difficult work for an un- 
trained hand. But the great mass of exhibits con- 
sisted of original designs in the shape of patterns and 
combinations of gemoetrical lines and curves. Some 
of these were full of taste and simplicity. Once in a 
while a pupil goes out of bounds by drawing figures 
of men or animals, but this is discouraged. Flowers, 
leaves and vines, on the other hand, are allowed to be 
woven into the designs. 

In the High School Prof. Spang has a class in 
crayon-drawing, and some of the work déne is very 
fine. Miss Katie Jamison exhibited a dog’s head 
which attracted much attention. Jesse Farrington 
received a medal from Prof. Montgomery for the best 
original pattern, Healso excels in other departments 
of drawing. Some months ago the School Board 
procured a number of wooden models, which are 
placed singly or in groups before the pupils, and drawn 
from a given point of view. The elements of me- 
chanical drawing are taught in the High School and 
numerous problems solved by the pupils were to be 
found beside the more ornamental work in the other 
departments. 


THE Royal Academy of Agriculture at 
Stockholm is an institution combining the re- 
searches of a scientific society with a teaching 
staff, having at its disposal a model farm, and 
all kinds of facilities for making physiological 
and chemical experiments. Sweden has also 
four agriculturo-chemical schools, partly sup- 
ported by the State and parly by the Societes 
Economiques, of which there are twenty-six 
in Sweden. Their object is to encourage ag- 
riculture in the respective districts, and to fur- 
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nish regular reports to the Academy and the 
Central Statistical Bureau. The State main- 
tains fourteen agricultural engineers, who are 
appointed by the Academy, and whose busi- 
ness it is to assist, whenever called upon, in 
drainage and agricultural work generally ; and 


so highly is this system valued, that some of 


the provinces appoint other engineers at their 
own expense. ‘Theoretical and practical ag- 
riculture is taught in two higher-grade agri- 
cultural institutes as well as in twenty-seven 
school farms; the more practical instruction is 
given on these farms, theory being taught in the 
institutes, which with the school farms pro- 
vide gratuitous teaching, board and lodging, 
for forty-eight poor scholars. Sweden has 
also special establishments for - particular 
branches. There are four dairy farming 
schools and twelve model dairy farms on 
which gratuitous instruction is given—and 
all these are said to have imparted a great 
impetus to dairy farming throughout the 
country. Instruction as to the best ways of 
managing live stock is given by two traveling 
professors, who go about the country at the 
expense of the State, giving advice and lec- 
tures, and who are always ready when called 
upon, to be consulted in the laying out of 
new farm buildings or dairies. The State 
also assists in the maintenance of model 
sheep-folds, which are watched over by a 
special traveling instructor and expert. _ 


STUDY OUT OF SCHOOL. 


N a recent report, Miss S. W. Starkweather, 

Superintendent of the public schools of 

West Chester, has the following remarks on 
study out of school : 

There is a growing conviction in the minds of 
many, that the hours of school are all that should be 
spent by a child in study, and that the remaining time 
should be devoted to recreation and home duties, An 
equally large number claim that the precious hours of 


youth should not be wasted, and urge that such tasks 


be given as will compel the child to spend the entire 
evening in the preparation of lessons, as in this way 
alone can he be kept employed within doors, and 
apart from evil associates. It is entirely possible that 


both are right, when we consider individual cases, and 
the variety of homes ; and our requirements have been 
regulated accordingly. 

We forbid taking the text-books from the school- 
room in the primary departments, except by special 
permission, upon the presentation of a written request. 
In intermediate grades, we strongly discourage home 
study; in grammar grades, the preparation of one 
lesson at home may be permitted. Under ordinary 
circumstances, in the High School, two hours’ study 
out of school is all that is expected: 

There are, doubtless, instances in which pupils 
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excite the sympathy and invoke the aid of the entire 
family while learning their lessons, when proper at- 
tention during the explanations of the teacher, and a 
habit of self-reliance, would make this unnecessary. 
A foolish ambition may prompt a parent to urge the 
retention of a pupil in a class which is really beyond 
him, and where he may be so over-worked as to | 
become thoroughly disgusted with school. A number | 
of books are sometimes taken home, and the evening 
spent in idly turning the leaves or dawdling over the 
pages, while the scholar deludes himself and _ his 
friends with the idea that he is a very laborious 
student, when the truth really is, a pernicious habit of 
study has been formed, and little knowledge acquired, 
while dreaming over the lessons and sustaining a 
part in the family conversation. A half hour of 
vigorous study would be far more beneficial. 

There are a few cases, too, of chronic indolence, to 
overcome which has caused no little perplexity. We 
have resorted to various €xpedients, but perhaps the 
most effectual one has been the transfer of the pupil 
toa lower class; for, practically, the pupil who can 
prepare lessons, and will not, is a greater drag than 
one who is striving to prepare them, but cannot. 

Though heavy work may be imposed upon those of 
mature years without injury, we believe it is harmful 
in the extreme to burden the youthful mind with tasks 
that afford ceaseless worry and anxiety, thus destroy- 
ing all mental elasticity, and undermining the consti- 
tution. Their mental and physical development are 
alike promoted by relaxation from study when out of 
school, to which they return with happy faces and 
fresh zeal. In this way, they will cherish pleasant 
memories of their school days, and acquire, it is | 
hoped, a love for books that will abide with them 
through life. 
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CLEARFIELD TO THE 


FRONT. 
A T several county agricultural fairs during 
{\ the past season, educational departments 
formed a feature more or less prominent. 
This was the case in the counties of Clarion, 
Bradford, York, and _ others. But now 
Clearfield county comes to the front with a 
distinct educational fair to be held in connec- 
tion with the Teachers’ Institute. The open- 
ing is to take place on Monday, December 
22d. Inacircular now before us, Superin- 
tendent McQuown advertises his arrange- 
ments in detail Among them we notice that 
a special building is to be provided for the 
exhibition; that committees have been ap- 
pointed in the several townships to aid the 
superintendent in the collection of material 
for exhibition, and that provision is made for 
selecting judges to determine the relative 
merits of articles designed for competition. 
As the matter is quite new, we give below the 
full premium list : 

Class 1—Scholars’ Department. — Best of 
Clearfield county drawn by any pupil in the county, 
$2.50. l by the 


. Best school autograph book prepared 
pupils of any school in the county t ast 


(merit to rest 
upon the sentiments and excellence of the penman- | 
' 
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| county, $1. 
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| co 


| any c 


| and best s] 
|} citizen Ol 


| men 
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ship), $2. Best volume of specimens of penmanshi; 
(the specimen in all cases to consist of the first verse 
of Gray’s Elegy), executed by the pupils of any school 
in the county, $1.50. Best specimen of drawing 
(sketches from nature) executed by any pupil in the 
Best specimen of printing executed by 
the pupils of any school in the county, subject : 
“The Lord’s Prayer,’ to be printed on cards, $1, 
] brief essay written upon the subject of “Our 
] riy 

I 


est 
ly Life,’ by any pupil in the county, 75 cents. 
Jest school-room mottoes contrived and executed by 
ny pupil in the county, 75 cents. Best set of copy 
.oks—to consist of all in use in the schools, and mer- 


| to rest upon neatness, uniformity and excellence of 


penmanship, Diploma. Best executed business or 


| social letter written by any pupil in the county, Di 


! 
}; proma.,. 


Class 2—Teachers’ Department.—Best school map 
of Pennsylvania executed by any teacher in the 
50. Best outline of study upon any 
ecuted on chart by any teacher in the 
Best specimen of industrial drawing con- 

1d executed by any teacher in the county, 

gest list of questions (fifty in each list) for 

‘ral lessons in physiology, Pennsylvania geog 
United States history, $1. Best ray 
.00l-room decorations presented by any teacher 
ounty, $1. Best form of reports to parents c 
trived by any teacher in the county, 50 cents. Best 
le of rules and regulations for the organization and 
of a school, contrived and executed by 
any teacher in the county, 50 cents. And diplomas 
room programme contrived and exe- 
he county, best specimen of 


her ir 


county, $2 
branch ex 
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county, 


ry, and 
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the on 


government 


for best school 


cuted by any teacher in t 
ital penmanship executed by any teac 
unty, best specimen of book-keeping, single and 
ble entry, executed by any teacher in the county, 
kept report-book executed by one actually en- 
iching, best specimen business or social 
merit to rest on form, neatness, legibility, and 
» of penmanship) prepared by any teacher in 
set of geometrical charts executed by 

» county, best school-room chart, on 

, contrived and executed by any teacher in 


y 
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Citizens’ Department.—Best manuscript 
ry of the schools of Clearfield county prepared by 
r teacher of the county, $2. Best speci- 
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hist \ 
itizen o 
men of painting executed by any citizen or teacher of 
the county, $1. Best specimen of pen- 

cuted by any citizen or teacher of the county, $1. 
geological collection 


lrawing exe 
Di- 
plomas for by 
any citizen or teacher of the county, best botanical col- 
| by any citizen or teacher of the county, 
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by any 


best entered 
tion entere¢ 
pecimen of industrial work executed 
eacher of the county. 
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te 
Cla Publishers and Manufacturers’ Depart- 
lomas for best school furniture, best school 
apparatus, maps, charts, etc., etc read- 
ing chart, best school map of Pennsylvania, best 
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best note-books, blank books, 


ating articles, best specimens of 


mottoes, 
ther labor facilit 
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school-room 


hel; s, etc., best educational 
ds of instruction 
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t primary and advanced drawing x 
of music for school, and 
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teaching, volume of 
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While the premiums are not high that are offered, 
yet it is to be hoped that teachers and pupils will be 
moved by a feeling of pride, and not from the hope 
of reward in dollars and cents. It will be observed 
that the heaviest money premiums are found in the 
Scholars’ Department. This is done to encourage the 
pupils to make their department as complete as pos- 
sible, while we feel certain that professional zeal will 
bring the other departments up to the required stand- 
ard. Let us as citizens, teachers, and pupils} join in 
making the display all that it should be, and thus 
mark a new era in the educational affairs of our 
county. In all cases will the premiums be paid and 
the diplomas awarded. 


We shall be glad to announce the success 
of this interesting experiment. 





THE TRAINING SCHOOL, WILMING- 
‘TON, DELAWARE. 





TRAINING school of peculiarly inter- 
A esting character has been for some years 
in operation at Wilmington, Delaware. Its 
purpose is to give an opportunity for inexperi- 
enced persons who have been accepted as 
candidates for positions as teachers in the 
schools of the city an opportunity to learn 
the best methods of teaching, and to enable 
the Board of Education to form a correct 
judgment as to their practical skill. It is, in 
other words, a school of practice. In a late 
report, Mr. David W. Harlan, Superintendent, 
has the following remarks on the advantages 
and defects of this effort to prepare teachers : 


With pleasure I submit herewith the report of Miss 
Elizabeth D. Fraser, the Principal of the Training 
School. This is not a Normal School, nor is there 
any considerable provision made in it for teaching the 
Theory of Teaching. Four rooms of this school are 
conducted as a school of practice for persons accepted 
as candidates for positions as teachers in our schools. 
Each of these candidates takes charge of a room as 
she would in any other school, but the principal, who 
is an experienced and skillful teacher, devotes almost 
her whole time to these four rooms, directing and 
assisting the pupil teachers. The pupil teachers have 
in this school the best of opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with the work that should be done in the 
lower grades of our schools, and also to acquire some 
skill in doing that work, While this is a school of 
practice, it is also a place of trial. The term of prac- 
tice and trial is three months, at the end of which the 
candidate, if successful, is put on the list of substitutes, 
and is eligible to appointment as a regular teacher. 
In addition to the duty of guiding and assisting the 
pupil-teachers in their teaching, the principal is re- 
quired to make a record each day of their success as 
teachers. The Training Department is under the 
charge of the Committee on Teachers, who are “to 
see that no pupil-teacher who is not a good instructor 
and disciplinarian, is allowed to graduate from the 
Training School.” 

I fully indorse the view presented by the principal 
of this school, that the efficiency of the young ladies 
appointed as pupil-teachers ‘would be vastly in- 








creased, if they possessed a knowledge of the laws of 
health, the development of mind, and the theory of 
teaching, before entering the school to practice.’ 
Forty-two of the forty-five young ladies that have 
graduated at our high school have been appointed 
teachers, or are waiting to be appointed. Most of the 
girls now studying in the high school desire to be- 
come teachers. This being the case, it seems to me 
that the elements of physiology and mental science 
should be taught in the girls’ high school.’ Algebra 
is now studied three half-years, and trigonometry one 
half-year. Physiology might be put in place of alge- 
bra one half-year, and mental science in the place of 
trigonometry. These changes would, it seems to me, 
be good for the girls, whether they became teachers 
or not. 

We add a few paragraphs from Miss Fra- 
ser’s report. - 

My last report was for the school year ending July» 
1877. Since that time it has been found necessary to 
enlarge this school by adding three divisions, two to 
the higher department, and one to the training de- 
partment. This shows conclusively, that the system 
of pupil-teaching is not detrimental to the growth of 
the school, and the number of children promoted to 


" 
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the grammar schools shows that progress in scholar- 
ship is not impaired. 
The total number of pupil-teachers enrolled since 








the organization of the school in September, 1876, is 
forty-one. The number enrolled since September 
P I , 
1877, is twenty-six; of these, sixteen are graduates 
dds ’ : 
of the Girls’ High School, and ten are applicants who 
~ , rt 
passed the required examination. ‘Three were ap- 
pointed as teachers before completing the term of 
twelve weeks, eighteen completed the term, four are 
Db I 


} 


now in training, and one was dismissed, having failed 


| to reach the standard in discipline. 


The pupil-teachers generally appear desirous of 
carrying out the instructions given them, and labor 
earnestly and diligently for the improvement of the 
children in their care; but marked degrees of ability 
are apparent, and the result of my observation and 
experience is, that although the benefit derived by the 
young ladies from the practice of teaching in this 
school is unquestionably great, yet their efficiency as 
educators would be vastly increased, if they possessed 
a knowle lge of the laws of health, the dev elopment of 
mind, and the theory of teaching, before entering this 
school to practice. Possessing such knowledge, pupil- 
teachers would come here with the confidence result- 
ing from preparation, and ‘with some idea of the im- 
portance of their work. Nothing requires to be more 
recognized than the vital importance of careful teach- 
ing in the beginning of school life; therefore it seems 
to me that some provision ought to be made for the 
instruction of those who intend to become teachers, 
in subjects, a knowledge of which is necessary to pro- 
fessional excellence. | 

At present, admission to this school is not limited 
by the age of applicants, but I hope the subject will, 
at an early date, receive some consideration. It is 
now the rule that a lady cannot be appointed as 
teacher until she has attained the age of eighteen. If $ 
this rule can be so amended as to apply to appoint- 
ments to this school, it would be much better for all 
parties. Girls of sixteen (with very few exceptions) 
are quite unfit to enter upon the duties of the school- 
room, even under instruction, unless a regular teacher 
be present with them during the’whole term; they 
lack the self-possession and self-control necessary to 
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the control of others, especially of children, and they 
cannot realize sufficiently that the work before them 
requires tact, patience, and educating skill. If sent 
here at the age of sixteen, they complete the term in 
three months, feeling that they are 
understand the requirements of the position; and i 

some cases leave with much lower marks than would 
have been gained had two or more years adde 

strength of character and increased ability to govern 
and instruct. They are compelled to wait nearly two 


st reginning to 


n 


years before receiving an appointment, and then enter 
upon their duties, probably, with a very imperfect 
remembrance of the brief period spent in the Train- 
ing School. 


— ———_~<+>>— ——$——_—___ 
THE QUINCY SCHOOLS. 

Eee an pte Wie . 
HE reader will find elsewhere in this is- 
sue another interesting letter, entitled 
‘*A Morning in the Quincy Schools,” from a 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger. 

In making reference to it, the editor says:.- 

A second letter on the Quincy schools, published 
to-day, completes the story of our correspondent’ 
visit. Both letters should be read by every school 
director and teacher in Philadelphia and elsewher 
for they show, as only faithful reporting can, the act- 
ual working of the Quincy system in its every-day 
routine. Mr. Charles Francis Adams’ pamphlet on 
the subject, published by Estes & Lariat, of Boston, 
has drawn many visitors to the small Massachusetts 
town that has proclaimed its independence of text 
books, and stands out to make its schools } > schools 
in the fullest sense of the word The success of the 
experiment, now in its fourth year, is beginning to 
modify other schools, if not by the wholesale experi 
ment of throwing “all the text books out of the win- 
dow,” by more and more freedom given to the teach- 
ersto teach. There is all the difference in the world, 

} 


as the Ledger has repeatedly had occasion to say, be 


tween teaching lessons and “ hearing ”’ them recited. 
The mechanical drill of repetition by rote through 
memory exercises is probably brought as near perfec- 
tion in Philadelphia schools as is necessary. But how 
entirely mechanical, a matter of apprehension and 
not ol comprehension, an ordinary geography lesson 
may be for example, can be readily proved by any in 
telligent visitor who is permitted to ask the class a 
question ‘*not in the book,” one that requires the 
scholar’s own understanding to answer, ‘To notice 
to think, and to express thought,” as our correspon 
dent puts it, is the direct end of the Quincy system ; 
and to minds thus wakened up, with inquiring facul- 
ties onthe alert, all facts that come along are like 
gold nuggets. 

So long as our teachers are bound down to the 


** averages ’ 


cast-iron system that looks to so many 
for each class as tests of success, rather than to what 
the children really know, so long as weary hours must 
be spent over “kept in” children—* kept in” for 
mcre routine shortcoming, very often—there is just so 
much freshness and opportunity “kept out” of our 
schools. The naughtiness of most school-children— 
inattention and restlessness—is the fault of the lesson, 
usually, ‘There is no disorder where true freedom 
is,’ is another of the Quincy mottoes that it is well 
to remember. The strain upon the teacher to main- 
tain order, recall wandering thoughts, and check in- 
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cipient rebellion, is not severe, when the lesson itself 

does all this, by the opportunity it gives to each child 

to let out some of its superfluous activity, to talk when 
it has something to say to the point, and to be not 

luring school hours but a busy and happy 

in the scene The teacher is not the turnkey on 

all these animal spirits, this bright curiosity that 

makes the child’s life out of school; she rather uses 
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it and directs it—as the Quincy teachers report—with 
far less fatigue and wear upon herself than by the 
in the first letter of the class sy 
‘trusting to the class to bring dull and careless chil- 
lren along,’’ is also worthy of deep attention. The 
child’s errors and mistakes and short memory are not 
regarded as sins to be sharply snubbed out. A dull 
ld is the proverbial *‘dunce.”’ No child 
tempted to “crib’’ the answer from another’s slate, 
ause no child is ashamed or frightened when it 
has made a mistake. It is free to stand up and 
that it does not know, and the class brings: it along. 
They learn I ch other.” 
This is a revolution in teaching. It will n 
School Boards to be inattentiv 
lsewhere. We have here a fey 
he insistance of the principal 
thing of this freedom and vivaci 
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tice, but these owe their life to the individual 
1 not to any broad system which direct 
to handle their classes in this way, 

hought for the “average” until they 

to work out in freedom their own way 


‘‘A MoTHER,’’ writing to the Ledger in re- 
gard to the first letter, says: 


me. I felt like crying Eureka! j 
urs at least I have kept up a continuous protest 
that mistaken system which almost neutral 
it of public instruction, turning out boys 
ls that don’t know a thing, instead of the edu- 


pared ior il luties, that ne com- 
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as that of the Quincy school will 


low the world moves! This 
dea might have come long 
1 tht way of intellect 
runs may read; yet illustrated 
erless kintergartens, 
lf 
put into practice. 
putting forth its first tender 
most imperceptibly trained, with ministrati 
and warm as those of sunshine and air and dew to 
young plant, just as good it continues to be at each 
ge of its progress. So there never comes a 
innatural restraint and tyrannous compulsion, 
and high pressure, making the school- 
om a place dread, 

We do 1 need to ask if the children of the 
Quincy s« ls like their work. It is evidently as good 
as play. The human being delights in exercising 
his powers ; to acquire knowledge is the hunger and 


thirst of his life; and to cater for him judiciously from 
storehouse of the world is the teacher’s busi- 
ness. Theirs is the work and theirs the study, the 


earnest and continual study of mind and heart and 
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mental capacity of each pupil, that the food he craves 
may be provided in quantity and quality to suit his 
needs. This thoughtful care for mind and body, that 
both may be in healthful working order, is no com- 
mon task. A superior nature and superior endow- 
ments are required for the training of little children 
in kintergardens. 

Herbert Spencer, whose work on education is a 
text-book, was so fortunate as to escape the regular 
school-drill that so often crushes out originality. His 
health was delicate; so it came to pass that in walks 
and talks with his uncle, somewhat as they do in 
Quincy, that culture was accomplished which fitted 
him for his work—accomplished not only without 
sacrifice, but with benefit to his health; for this 
adoption of nature’s way banishes that bugbear of 
anxious mothers—over-study. Who that reads that 
“Morning in the Quincy Schools” could imagine 
brain fever resulting from such exercise of the facul- 
ties? and, as to the effectiveness of the process, who 
cannot see that capable and intelligent childsen would 
come out of those schools? 

That it is the easy and pleasant process of natural 
growth is the peculiarity of Froebel’s method—that 
harmonious unfolding, educing of the child’s facul- 
ties, which alone is education. Think how much 
quiet wailing and watching enters into the gardener’s 
task! He plants the seed, careful to study the influ- 
ences of earth, air and sky, but letting it alone abso- 
lutely — scrupulously refrains from meddling, only 
watches, and, when the tender shoot appears, still no 
touching, but with patience and humility, letting na- 
ture do her perfect work. So reverently thinks and 
feels and watches and waits the laborer in the child- 
garden. No sinecure is it, for human nature is a 
weedy soil—the richer it is, the more weedy; and busy 
indeed must the gardener be, who undertakes that nox- 
ious faults shall at once be pulled up, that sweet and 
wholesome virtues may occupy the ground. Before 
one thinks of it, sometimes while yet the child is ‘too 
young for kindergarten,” his little plot is all over- 
grown, and impatient nurses call him naughty, when 
he is only neglected. 


—_ —— 


WHISPERING IN SCHOOL, 
‘THE editor of the Lancaster /aguirer, re- 
cently addressed the following question, 
“Should all communication between pupils 
during school hours be prohibited?’’ to a 
number of leading teachers, with a view to 
having their answers published. The follow- 
ing are the answers of B. G. Ames, Esq., 
Superintendent of schools in Columbia, Pa , 
and of Miss Maria L. Sanford, well known as 
a teacher and lecturer. 
ANSWER OF MR, AMES. 
CoLuMBIA, PA. November 4, 1879. 
Editor Inquirer ; The few words to be wrttten in this 
article upon the subject indicated by the above cap- 
tion, will, I trust, occupy but a small space in your 
valuable extra. By the expression, no communicating 
in school, we do not mean no whispering, but, liter- 
ally, no voluntary communications by one pupil to 
another by word or sign, except by express permission 
of the teacher. 
That the enforcement of such a rule is entirely 





practicable, the extended observation of the writer in 
his visitation of schools, abundantly testifies. If any 


are skeptical upon this point, we shall be glad to intro- 
duce them to schools in Lancaster county, in which 
we have no doubt such skepticism will be entirely re- 


moved by their own personal observations. We can 
also introduce them to schools in other | ties in 
which, even in the adsence of the teacher, they may 
sit for half an hour without seeing any communicating, 
and also without seeing any disposition manifested by 
a single pupil to communicate. In such schools the 
same teachers have been employed for a number of 
years, and a moral sentiment developed which con- 
demns all improper conduct. 

Its practicability being acknowledged 








we will next 


’ 


consider the reason for the enforcement of the rule 
under consideration. We say ¢he reason, because 
all others are reducible to this one reason—namely, 
that communicating in schod is mora//y wrong, such 
characterization being applicable to whatever in hu- 
man conduct is, on the whole, injurious. Of the 
twenty-three schools examined by the writer at the 
close of the last term, there was one in which the pupils 
communicated ad libitum. In this school not a single 
pupil was found qualified for promotion In another, 
in which the attempt to force the rule was compara- 
tively unsuccessful, about five per cent. of the pupils 
passed their examination successfully. On the other 
hand, in all those schools in which the rule was rig- 
idly enforced, at least ninety-five per cent. of the | 
pils secured promotion, ‘That the f ire in the tw 
schools above mentioned was due primarily to the 
non-enforcement of this rule is, we think, evident 
from the fact that, in general intelligence, in familiar- 
ity with the subjects taught and in «¢ cientious de- 
votion to their work, the teachers were it excelled 
by those having charge of other schools, in which the 
results were so highly satisfactory. ‘The truth is that 
pupils, giving too much attention to each other, faile 1 
to give that earnest, undivided attention tos y and 
to their recitations, which is necessary to success. 
Again, when the habit of non-communication is 
once fully established, very little of the teacher’s time 
is required for the preservation of order, the social 


intercourse of pupils being the prolific sour f all 
those disturbing influences which require so much of 


f 


the teacher’s time to counteract. Not only then i 
the pupil’s attention diverted from study and from the 
recitation, but the teacher’s attention so diverted 
from teaching by the failure to enforce this rule. 
Once more ; suppose twa pupils to sit side by side 
at the same seat, and to have permission to talk about 
their lessons, but about nothing else. The results 
will be highly injurious to both, even if the restrictions 
of the teacher are carefully observed. You will 
hardly find in any school two pupils of equal n itural 
scholarship. Under the conditions indicated, the 
pupil of superior ability will be robbed of his time by 
having to do the work for both. The other will sufte: 
still greater injury by having all his thinking done fon 


him, and so being deprived of that mental discipline 
which is the result of individual effort. 

Lest this article be extended to too great length, we 
will say no more in support of the proposition that the 
results of communicating in school are i I 
that therefore it is wrong and should be 
Taking this for granted, let me now briefly consider 
how the prohibition can be enforced. 

In the first place, it is nec essary that the school 
board, the superintendent, and the teacher. should be 





‘ united in a conscientious conviction that this prohibi- 
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tory rule under consideration, is essential to the suc- 
cess of the school. In addition to this conviction, the 
teacher must have undoubting faith in himself, in his 
ability to secure just such behavior on the part of his 
pupils as he may desire. Further, it is necessary that 
he should be judicious in his choice of penalties to be 
attached to a violation of this as well as all other rules 
of his school. Artificial punishments, such as flog- 
ging, are generally not the best. If a boy manifests 
a quarrelsome disposition, the teacher will deprive 
him as much as possible of the pleasure of associat- 
ing with his fellow pupils, will give him his 

alone, and compel him to leave the school-room at 
the close of each session unaccompanied by others, 
until his contentious spirit is subdued. If whis- 
pers to those about him, he must be placed on a stool 
in the floor, or in a corner of the room, in such a posi- 
tion that communicating with others will be out of the 
question. This mode of procedure on the part of the 
teacher will subject the pupil to a like diseipline to 
the one he will receive in after life. If, when he be- 
comes a man, he disobedient to the laws, 
tramples upon the rights of others, he will be confined 
and so deprived of all social enjoyment. Finally, 
the teacher must be persistent, and, like nature, while 
teaching the child obedience to her laws, must allow 
no transgression to be committed without the pupil’s 
suffering the legitimate penalty. RB. G. 
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WHAT MISS SANFORD SAYS. 


CoLuMBIA, OHIO, Nov. « 
Sir: Ihave never seen where for 
length of time there was zo whispering. 
schools where for weeks neither the 
tors could observe any communication ; 
question were unexpectedly asked any 
would be half a dozen or 
that they had whispered some trifling matter concern- 
ing their work—“ What’s your answer ?”” “ 1 
a pencil,’ etc. I do not think a much bette 
things than this can be brought about, o1 
this is not good enough. An attempt to do 
constant system of self-reporting or surveil 
courages dishonesty and increases the disposition to 
whisper—lowering the moral tone of the school. 
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It has not been my custom to absolutely forbid 


whispering, but to treat it like any-other swsderstood 
violation of good order; reprove or punish it when I 
saw it as the case seemed to require. A few words 
about the lesson I might shake my head at; for c 
tinued and repeated talk and idleness, I would 
seats, or even put severest penalties. Quiet, faithful, 
individual work my pupils always know that I expect 
and will enforce. 

When I have entered a schoo! the habit of 
whispering prevailed, I have been for a 
strict about it, until this habit was broken up: tal 
to the pupils about the noise and confusion and 
time to them and to me, that it occasioned; encour 
aging the good students to avoid it, and making tl 
idle fear by pretty severe penalties, not threatened | 
forehand, but visited when plainly deserved, as upon 
any other disobedience. I have often, to help break 
up the habit, announced that I would ask at the end 
of an hour or half day who had not whispered; but I 
think this should be done rarely, very cautiously, and 
always without penalty; for it is so easy teach 
children to lie, 

I am always more strict with the older pupils in this 
matter than with the little ones; they know I expect 
of them a good example and more self-control. 
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I have seen good schools where children were al- 
lowed t k about their lessons; but the 
is strong to get from lessons to other topics, and it is 
hard for the teacher to distinguish between the two; 
and this system does not afford the guéze¢ wé must have 
for successful work. 

For this last reason, I very rarely give permission 
to speak, except for a single word. Studying together 
mmetimes be profitable, but I think it usually 
in school hours ; and if this is true, g 
no occasion to talk, and 
should be made good by requiring guze¢ and hard 
work. M, L. SANFORD. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE 
THE following article from the Schoo/ Bul- 
letin, of New York, shows that the editor, 
Mr. Bardeen, has again been in this State, 
and had another free talk about us. He isa 
good critic, and speaks his mind fearlessly; so 
that whether he praises us, or points out our 
faults, we know that he is honest and 
just what he says. 
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issix hundred days. The teachers themselves pay an 
enrolment fee which admits to all the lectures. In 
Cumberland county, this year, the fee was fifty cents. 
Then there is a nightly admittance fee for outsiders, 
which adds enough to leave a balance in the treasury. 

And this suggests another distinctive feature: The 
teachers manage the institute. The Superintendent 
is ex-officio president, but the secretary and the treas- 
urer are both teachers, elected by the teachers, and 
paid a small salary. The expenses of the Cumberland 
County Institute last year were about $400. The re- 
ceipts, including the balance carried over, were about 
$s00. All this money was received and paid out by 
the elected treasurer, a young teacher, who presented 
his report this year, and showed his balance of over 
$100. 

To return to the programme, the evening exercises 
usually include, besides the lecture and music bya 
brass band, two or three essays or recitations by 
teachers; and debates on practical subjects are inter- 
spersed throughout the day. At this institute the 
daily work was as steadily and systematically carried 
on as at most New York institutes. At each session 
Mr. De Graff and the writer had each one or two ex- 
ercises of thirty-five minutes. One exercise each 
session was usually given by one of the teachers in 
the local normal school. On one afternoon Supt. 
Wickersham gave an interesting talk of more than an 
hour, comparing foreign schools with our own. The 
rest of the daily sessions, less than an hour each day, 
was occupied by debates and business sessions. On 
the whole, the teachers got as much direct instruction 
as they could well digest, and with less monotony 
than in our own institutes. We have been told that 
where more instructors are employed, there is less 
steady work, and that some Pennsylvanian institutes 
are conducted with reference rather to entertainment 
than to instruction. This was not true of the Cum- 
berland county institute. The superintendent had a 
definite plan for steady work, and he carried it out 
faithfully, 

The teachers were intelligent, as well as attentive: 
They bore questioning remarkably well, and showed 
a readiness in figures which the writer has never seen 
equaled at such gatherings. On the whole, their 
grammatical errors, though not infrequent, are less 
common than with us. Some peculiarities of speech 
are noticeable. If you are conversing with a person 
who does not hear distinctly what you said last, he 
calls out: “ Sir-r-r!’”? with an abruptness that is start- 
ling, until you become assured that the emphasis is 
only of inquiry. Such expressions as “a good bit 
further,”’ “ a right good lecture,” and “ leave the other 
go,”’ are unaccustomed to a New York ear, They 
escape our very common error of saying “ institoot,”’ 
but run into the opposite extreme of saying “ insti- 
chute.” ad 

We have said that the majority of teachers were 
men. It may be partly for this reason that the women 
who secure positions as teachers are more carefully 
chosen than in our own State. Certainly we never 
before saw together a body of women teachers with 
such uniformly pleasant faces, earnest manner, and 
modest deportment. A thoughtful womanhood pre- 
vails, rather than the giddy girlishness so common 


among the candidates at our own institutes. Mr. De 


Graft suggests that family government is less of a myth 
in Southern Pennsylvania than with us, and that the 
girls of that region remain girls till they reach ma- 
turity, instead of prematurely blossoming at fifteen into 
the young lady of the period. 
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We have for a long time looked with envy on some 


features of the Pennsylvania school law. It has the 
Township System, superior systems of licensing 
teachers, county superintendents who have authority 
as well as responsibility, a State Superintendent who 
practically holds a permanent office. We came home 


from Cumberland county with a confirmed opinion of 


the excellence of the Pennsylvania system, and with 
a higher opinion of the average excellence of Penn- 
sylvania teachers, 
ra ake = 
OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. XVI 


ROME. 


E could tell that we were in a strange 
\W city, but the hour of our arrival was 
so late at night that the darkness effectually 
shut up all signs by which we could have 
known that we were in Rome. ‘The railroad 
officials had indeed called out ‘‘ Roma,”’ 


‘‘Roma,” as they threw open the doors of 


our compartments when the cars stopped ; 
but all we saw by the flash of the lamp- 
light was new, merely the nineteenth century 
fixtures of a railroad station. ‘The carriage 
in which we rode to the hotel was of mod- 
ern pattern, and it rattled over the stony 
streets as it would have rattled in Philadel- 
phia or New York. Our hotel was quite 
like other hotels we had seen in Europe. 
So I slept the first night in Rome, almost 
unconscious where I was, certainly not real- 
izing that the fond dream of a life, that I 
would one day look upon the most famous 
city of the world of which I had read so 
much, was about to be realized. Our hotel 
was the Allemagna, Via Condotti. At the 


earliest dawn I was up and at the window of 
my room. It commanded quite a range of 


buildings, and from it I could look down 
into the streeet and see the people passing ; 
but as yet the Rome of my dreams was no- 
where to be seen. I had not long to wait, 
however, for in a few hours I was amid 
scenes that aroused the most absorbing inter- 
est and completely flooded the mind with 
old memories. 

After breakfast we called a carriage and at 
once drove to St. Peter’s, passing on the way 
some distance along the famous Corso and 
crossing the ‘‘ yellow Tiber’’ near the Castle 
of St. Angelo. The piazza in front of the 


| church was not crowded with conveyances at 


so early an hour and we met with no inter- 
ruption in reaching the steps of the portico 
where we alighted. Several hours were spent 
in looking at the most celebrated structure of 
the kind in the world and the visit was re- 
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peated two or three times during our stay. 


hill, historically the most important point in 
Rome, for it was here that Romulus founded 
his asylum, here that the ancient 
held their popular assemblies, here that on 
one peak stood the Arx, or citadel, and on 
another the great temple of Jupiter. Taking 
a rapid survey of the ruins and other objects 
of interest on this once famous 
Roman power, we walked thence to the Pal- 
atine hill, a short distance away. Around this 
hill were built the first walls of Rome, frag- 


ments of which have been brought to light 


by recent excavations ; upon it dwelt some of 
the most noted Romans, including Horten- 
sius, Catiline, Cicero, and Clodius, and upon 
it are found to-day the massive ruins of the 
palaces of the Caesars. A moonlight stroll 
to the Colosseum and an hour’s dreaming in 
the shadow of its imposing old walls finished 
the work of this evantful day. 

During the remaining days of our stay we 
revisited the Capitoline and Palatine hills, 
and looked at and studied as best we could 
the remains of antiquity found thereupon and 
elsewhere within and without the city; 
among them the ancient Roman Forum, and 
the Forum of Trajan, the Tabularium, a re- 
ceptacle for the State archives, the imperial 
palaces on the Paiatine, the Mamertine 


From St. Peter’s we drove to the Capitoline 


Romans 


centre of 
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prison, the Tarpeian rock, the temples of | 


Vespasian, Concord, Saturn, and Castor and 
Pollux, the arches of Septimius Severus, Titus, 
and Constantine, the Baths of Caracalla and 


Titus, the columns of Trajan and Marcus | 


| and what the 


Aurelius, Basilica Julia and Constantine, the 
Pantheon, the portico of Octavia, the theatre 
of Marcellus, the circus of Maxentius, the 
Cloaca Maxima, the pyramid of Cestius, the 
tomb of Celcilia Metella, etc., etc. We 
visited a dozen or more of the principal 
churches, drove down the ‘Tiber and out 
along the Appian Way; pressed our feet 
upon the stones of the Via Sacra, cut by the 
chariot wheels of two thousand years ago ; 
explored the Catacombs and Columbaria, or 
the ancient burial-places of the Romans ; 
wandered among the ruins of the Campagna, 
and traced the lines of the old aqueducts as 
they stretched away towards the distant hills ; 
spent many hours in examining the rich art 
galleries and museums at the Capitol and in 
the Vatican ; took a look at the Pope’s gar- 
den and stables, the Jews’ Quarter, the mar- 
kets and shops; and, finally, enjoyed views 
of Rome as a whole from the heights of the 
Pincio and the dome of St. Peter’s. But to 
describe in detail what we saw would require 
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a volume. What is of most interest only will 
be spoken of in these letters. And, first, of 


THE RUINS. 


Rome was in the height of its power and 
splendor during the first century of the Chris 
tian era. The Emperor Augustus boasted, as 
well he might, that he had found it a town of 
brick and left it a city of marble; and fora 
hundred years after his time it continued to 
grow richer in all the departments of art. 
The greatness and magnificence of Rome at 
this period was never equalled by any other 
city of the world. ‘Then began a decline, at 
first gradual, and afterwards more rapid, end- 
ing only when her proudest monuments were 
overthrown and buried in rubbish, and her 
palaces became heaps of ruins. 
Much of her ancient greatness had departed 
at the time of Constantine, but even then 
Rome was entered by thirty seven gates, and 
from these twenty-eight highways radiated. 
Nineteen aqueducts brought water to the city, 
several of them from a distance of over sixty 
miles. Eight massive bridges spanned the 
fiber. Nearly 1,800 palaces, built mostly of 
marble, and adorned with works of art, fur- 
nished luxurious homes for the nobility and 
wealthy citizens. There were 1352 publi 
fountains, 423 temples, thirty-six triumphal 
arches, ten basilicas, or great halls for courts 
of justice and popular assemblies, and eleven 
therme, or great bathing establishments, sev 


ce 
eral of them ac 


ereatest 


ommodating over 3000 bath- 
ers at a time. But the work of destruction, 
once begun, continued for a thousand years, 
barbarian conquerors spared be- 
came a prey in common to rulers and ruled, 
to priest and people, who pillaged, carried 


| away, defaced, and destroyed, as suited their 


respective purposes or propensities. The re- 
sult is fitly described by the word RutNs. In 
the course of centuries, the foundations and 
what remained of the ancient structures be- 
came covered with rubbish and earth to the 
depth of twenty, and even forty feet ; build- 
ings, were erected, streets were opened, and 
vineyards were planted above 
them; and only here and there a protruding 
column remained to tell of the glories buried 
beneath. At length, and only within the 
present century, societies and individuals be- 
gan to make excavations. Napoleon III., 
during the French occupation, continued 
these on a large scale, and at great expense, 
and now the Italian Government and various 
archeological societies are at work to lay bare 
the ancient treasures so long neglected. 

Our brief survey of the ‘‘ Ruins’”’ was be- 
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gun, as has been already stated, at the Capi- 
toline hill. Reaching the summit of the hill 
by a long flight of steps, we entered the Pi- 
azza del Campidoglio, adjoining the palaces 
of the Conservatori and Senators. In the 
centre of this Piazza stands a splendid, 
bronze equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
It formerly stood in the Forum. Passing 
through a gate and entering a door, we find 
ourselves within the massive walls of the 
Tabularium, an ancient edifice, erected in 
78 B. C., for keeping the State archives. It 
consisted of five series of vaults, one above 
another, the basement series fronted with a 
colonnade of Doric columns overlooking the 
Forum. From this height we looked down 
upon the spot wherein occurred many of the 
most famous events in Roman history. In 
the Forum the popular assemblies were ac- 
customed to meet. In the Forum the courts 
of justice were held. In the Forum the great 
orators harangued the people. Yonder arched 
wall is the remains of the very rostrum on 
which they stood. The scene completely 
absorbs the attention, and our guide pauses 
in his description, and then points out on 
our right, the Colonnade of the Gods, only 
one arch of which remains; immediately 
below us the Temple of Vespasian, with its 
three standing columns; and, on our left, 
what was once the Temple of Concord, 
founded by Camillus in 366 B. C., and ded- 
icated to commemorate the end of the long 
struggle between the patricians and plebeians. 
Directly in front of the Temple of Concord 
rises the Triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus, 
seventy-five feet high and eighty-two feet 
broad, through the arched passages of which 
once ran the Via Sacra on its way to the 
Capitol; and in front of the Colonnade of 
the Gods stand the eight unfluted columns 
of granite, belonging to the Temple of Sat- 
urn, on bases where they have stood for 
nearly 2400 years. We now descend to 
the level of the ruins before us to have a 
nearer view of what we have seen from 
above, and then go through a passage under 
a modern street and enter another part of 
the Forum. Here, in the centre, raised 
somewhat above the common level, was the 
Comitium, or place for the meeting of public 
assemblies. In one corner of this space 
stands the column of Phocas, fifty-four feet 
high, erected in A. D. 608. This is Byron’s 
‘nameless column with a buried base,”’ al- 


luding to the debris that had collected around 
it. Directly south of the Comitium are the 
remains of the celebrated Basilica Julia, 
founded by Julius Cesar in order to enlarge 
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the Forum. It was 333 feet long and 159 
feet wide, covered by a roof supported with 
columns and paved with costly marble. Ten 
of the original columns remain standing and 
there has been preserved a few square yards 
of the original floor. On the white marble 
pavements of the aisles may still be seen the 
circles used as checker-boards by the old 
Romans. LEast of this Basilica is the ancient 
Temple of Castor and Pollux erected 484, 
B.C. Among the ruins are three columns 
of Parian marble of great beauty and very 
superior workmanship. Here, too, near by, 
is the Temple of Cesar, from whose rostrum 
Mark Antony delivered his-famous oration 
on the death of Ceesar. 

Leaving the Forum we now wander among 
other ruins in the neighborhood. And, first, 
we found our way to the Mamertine Prison, 
a structure dating back to the Republican era, 
and known to almost every one as being the 
place in which St. Peter was confined, and in 
which he baptized his jailor. In its dungeons, 
too, were shut up state prisoners and other 
dangerous enemies of Rome. Jugurtha mis- 
erably perished here after being deprived of 
food for six days. A small church now stands 
above the prison, and we descend some dis- 
tance before we enter the upper room, which 
is dark and gloomy enough. But we take a 
light and go down a narrow stairway and find 
ourselves in a lower chamber said to be nine- 
teen feet long, ten feet wide, and six and a half 
feet high, and about as hideous a place to be 
shut up in as human ingenuity could invent. 
It contains a spring which the legend says is- 
sued forth from the rock at the bidding of 
St. Peter, in order to obtain water to baptize 
the jailor. We drank lightly of this water 
out of a tin cup that looked as old and rusty 
as the prison itself, but it seemed to have the 
ordinary taste, whatever may have been its 
properties in the days of St. Peter. Escaping 
from the prison, we take a look at the great 
arches of the Basilica of Constantine, a won 
der of architecture ; the Triumphal Arch of 
Titus with its fine reliefs ; the ‘Triumphal Arch 
of Constantine, with its three immense arches 
and its admirable sculptures—the best pre- 
served structure of the kind in Rome; the 
Forum of Trajan, with its many broken col- 
umns and its splendid marble shaft 147 feet 
high, around which runs a spiral band three 
feet wide and six hundred feet long, covered 
with reliefs representing Trajan’s war with 
the Dacians, animals, machines, weapons, and 
2500 human figures, beneath which Trajan 
was buried and on which his statue once 
stood, but is now replaced by one of St. Peter; 
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and finally sought shade and rest and time for | under heaps of earth and rubbish. Above 
thought under the walls of the great Colos-| them gardens and vineyards flourished for 
seum. | centuries, and generation after generation of 
The Colosseum, founded by Vespasian and | houses came and went. At length the atten- 
completed by Titus, is the largest building | tion of antiquarians was directed to the his- 
of the kind in the world, accommodating | toric spot ; excavations were begun and have 
within its walls 87,000 spectators. Five thou- | been carried on to the present time, revealing 
sand animals were killed in the gladiatorial | much that is of the deepest interest. In ap- 
combats of the first hundred days after it was | proaching the excavated ruins you ascend a 
opened. ‘The arena could be filled with | flight of stairs, pass through a courtyard, de- 
water, and at times naval contests were ex- | scend a few steps and you stand on the an- 
hibited. The building is elliptical, its cir- | cient pavement within the buildings of Calig- 
cumference being 576 yards, or nearly one-| ula. Of these there remain the high founda- 
third of a mile. The arena is 279 feet by | tion walls and some well preserved vaulting 
174 feet, and the seats rise up from it, sloping | Near by are some fragments belonging to the 
backwards in tiers intersected by steps and | end of the great bridge thrown by Caligula 
passages, to the height of 156 feet. Exter- |; across the Forum from the Palatine to the 
nally, there are four stories, each story except | Capitol. Moving west, we come to the build- 
the fourth being adorned with an arcade and | ings of Tiberius, of which little of interest 
colonnades of pillars of different orders of | remains. At this point, however, we discover 
architecture, those of the first story being | the ruins of a private house, the only one 
Doric, those of the second Ionic, and those | probably built in the midst of the palaces of 
of the third Corinthian. In ancient times | the emperors. It is called the house of Livia, 
the arcades were adorned with statues. ‘The | the mother of Tiberius. Curious to see an 
fourth story has a wall with windows between | ancient Roman house, we at once descend a 
Corinthian pilasters. ‘There were special en- | few steps to the vestibulum, the arched en- 
trances and separate seats for the Emperor, | trance of which leads to a rectangular court. 
the senators, the vestal virgins, who it seems.| ‘The floors or pavements are mosaic. Adjoin- 
attended theatres, and the knights. The seats | ing the court fronting the entrance are three 
were numbered as seats are in these days, | chambers. On their walls are paintings 
some of the figures still existing. The whole | nearly two thousand years old, but certainly 
structure is now a ruin, only one-third of it | as expressive and some of them as fresh«as if 
remaining. Its destruction began in the thir- | done yesterday. In the central room, the 
teenth century, and for four hundred years it | pictures are of a mythological character; the 
was regarded as a kind of quarry, and was| one on the right is adorned with some 
made to furnish the materials for numerous | very beautiful garlands of flowers and fruits ; 
churches, palaces, and dwelling-houses. But | and in the one on the left the pictures are re- 
even in its ruins it is most imposing. We | placed by a kind of fresco work dividing the 
first entered the arena; out of it lead under- | walls into brown sections edged with red and 
ground passages to the chambers of the atten- | green, above which are appropriate ornamen- 
dants and the dens of the wild animals, and | tations. On the right side of the court is 
from it one has a good view of the tiers of | the triclinium, or dining-room, with walls 
seats to the very top. It was not hard to im- | painted bright red. At the back of the house 
agine them filled with a Roman audience, to | are the offices, bedrooms, storerooms, kitchen, 
see enter at opposite passages a gladiator and | etc. 
a wild animal, and to witness the deadly com- lhe Palace of the Flavii is considered the 
bat. The exterior can be best seen from the | most interesting ruin on the Palatine. It was 
northeast side, as at this point the walls are | erected by Vespasian, and that part of it 
still in a good state of preservation. ‘The an- | called the Tablinum was the actual residence 
cient steps are so dilapidated that they can- | of the Emperors, and for many years the 
not be ascended, but wooden stairways have | chief seat of the Roman government. Its 
been supplied and the ruins can be explored | arrangement, easily traceable in the ruins, is 


to the top. quite like that of an ordinary Roman dwell- 
The original site of Rome was the Palatine | ing, only on a much larger scale. To me 


Hill. The old walls encircling it, supposed | the most interesting chamber was the Lariar- 
to have been built by Romulus, may still be | ium, or chapel of the household gods. Here 
seen at several places. But for more than aj on a pedestal stands to-day a square marble 


thousand years the ancient temples and pal- | altar with figures representing the Genius Fa- 
aces which once covered it, remained buried ' miZiaris and the Lares. ‘The Triclinium, or 
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dining-room, extended the whole width of the | 
peristyle, and commanded a view of the gar- 
dens and fountains. Looking north from the 
anterior court of the palace one can see what | 
is left of the old temple of Jupiter Stator, | 
founded, as is supposed, by Romulus. A lit- | 
tle distance west of the dining-room is a col- 
onnade of six columns, four of which are in | 
fragments, and near it a room thought to | 
have been the library, and another with seats 
around the walls, described as the Academy. 
Informed that there were on the Palatine 
the ruins of an ancient school, we hurried 
past objects less interesting, and finally | 
stopped in front of what remains of the 
building. It was a school for the children 
of the slaves belonging to the Emperors and 
their households, but the building was a very 
costly one, and seems to have been well 
adapted to its purpose. In front of it was 
a portico of granite columns, one of which 
still remains. ‘The ‘central chamber is semi- 
circular, and quite large, and was undoubt- 
edly the school-room proper. Back of it on 


both sides are two small, irregularly shaped 
rooms that might have been teachers’ rooms, 
or rooms for books or apparatus. At both 
sides of it, extending out like wings, are sev- 
eral rooms which would be used in these days 
for recitation-rooms. The walls are covered 
with writing done with a s¢y/us, consisting of 
names, sentences, drawings—just such as you 
sometimes see on the walls of school-rooms at 
the present day. On a part of the wall, now 
removed’ to one of the museums in the city, 
was found the following caricature of the 
Christians: a sketch of a man with the head 
of an ass, affixed to a cross, with another 
man at the side, and the words in Greek, ev- 
idently applied to the man on foot, ‘‘Alex- 
amenos worships God.’’ In another place 
we ourselves read: ‘‘ Corinthus exit de peda- 


gogio,’’ which might mean, if applied to a 


teacher, Corinthus ts kicked out of the school. 
Elsewhere there is the picture ofa mill driven 
by an ass, with this significant inscription, 
‘Labora aselle quomodo ego laboravi et pro- 
derit tibi.”’ 
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I. EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND PERSONALS. | 


Pror. J. W. SHOEMAKER, of Philadelphia, at- 
tended the Teachers’ Institate of Cameron county. 

The Daily Gazette, Driftwood, Pa., calls Deputy 
State Superintendent Houck “ A model Pennsylva- 
nian.” 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction has re- 
cently attended Institutes in the counties of Venango, 
Erie, Lawrence, Butler, Lehigh and Delaware, 

The address of Dr. George Woods, Chancellor of 
the Western University of Pennsylvania, on “ Practical 
Education,” delivered before the Allegheny City and 
County Teachers’ Association, has been published 
in pamphlet form. It is an able argument in favor 
of introducing into our schools more instruction in 
practical matters, relating to the several industries. 

Delaware county School Directors have decided 
that the public school children shall make exhibits of | 
their progress at the next annual fair. 

At Swarthmore the Friends’ Historical Library in 
the College Building has lately received a gift of one 
hundred volumes relating exclusively to the history } 
of the Society of Friends. The gift was made by an 
English Friend in commemoration of his visit to this 
country during the Centennial. Large additions 
have also been made of late to the museum. 

Hon. William Strong, LL. D., Justice of the Su- 





preme Court of the United States, delivered the intro- 
ductory lecture in the chapel of the university of 
Pennsylvania, for the session of 1879-80 of the law 
department. 

Du Bois, in Clearfield county, has just built. two 
large school-houses, making in all five schools. 





Since opening the schools they have been compelled 
to rent a room and organize an additional school. It 
is a mining town and very populous. 

Miss Mary A. Butler, a graduate of Millersville 
and for some years Principal of the Model School 
connected with the Normal School at Indiana, was 
lately married to Col. Daniel S. Porter, of the same 
town. 

At Shippensburg, Miss Frances Hill, also Principal 
of Model School, was married to Prof. R. H. Car- 
others, of the same institution. Next? 

In Millerstown, Liverpool, and Newport, all bor- 
oughs in Perry county, the salaries of teachers have 
been handsomely increased. 

Prof. Elias Schneider, of Milton, writes that his 
school is growing in numbers, that a few have already 
entered college, and that his most advanced class will 
complete this year the entire course of mathematics, 
including the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Miss H. B. Swineford, who for quite a number of 
years had charge of reading, elocution and grammar 
at the Keystone State Normal Schgol, is now a mem- 
ber of the Faculty at Lock Haven, and the vacancy 
at Kutztown is filled by Miss Saeger of Bucks county. 

Some of the schools in Fayette county are not yet 
supplied with teachers. The Superintendent says: “I 
will not give a certificate to any one who will teach 
for $20 per month.” This course has had a good effect 
in some localites. They have raised the wages in 
some places five and six dollars per month. 

An Oregon teacher, Miss Yocum, has taken up a 
land claim, fenced it, built a house and raised this 
year 612 bushels of grain, besides téaching her school. 
** Go West, young man ;”’ here’s a chance. 
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Beltzhoover, of Cumberland county, 


Hon. F. F. 


member of Congress, has bcen elected honorary ora- | 


tor of the Normal Literary Society, at the Millersville 


State Normal School, for their next anniversary, to 


take place Jan. 30, 1880. 

Mrs. Polly Allen, widow-of the late Almon Allen, 
and mother of Prof. F. A. Allen, died at Mansfield, 
on the 24th ultimo, at the age of 81 years. 
the mother of seven children —six 
daughter—all of whom survive her. 

The local institutes for the winter series in Warren 
county have begun. Much interest is manifested, and 
they are being held in places that never thought of 
such athing before The interest increases each year, 
and Superintendent Thompson sees a corresponding 
increase in interest in the schools of the county. 

John Jay Mullen, teacher in East Hempfield town- 
ship, Lancaster county, died on Friday, November 
14th, in the 38th year of his age, after an illness of 
only five days. All the teachers, the board of 
the district, and his scholars, attended the funeral 
a body. He held a permanent certificate, and was a 
successful teacher. 

The faculty of a Massachusetts College were recently 
astonished at a,message received from Pekin, China. 
A Celestial youth is being educated at the expense of 
the home government, and as he did not attend to his 
ded to China. 


an 1 we 


and one 


sons 


schor | 


in 


studies properly, the report was forwat 
The answer was, *‘ Send him home, 
off his head.”” Whether discipline 
weigh most with the “ down-east” educators is n 
reported, 

Dr. Le Moyne, of Washington, Pa., 
great learning aud wealth, He endow: 
ship in the Washington and Jefferson Coll 
pended $10,000 in founding a town 
owned and operated the cremation furnace 
the body of Baron de Palm was reduced to ashes on 
the 6th of December, 1876. 

The Indian School at Carlisle is getting along finely, 
The total number is 158. Indian Commissioner Hayt, 
who visited the institution lately, expressed great sat- 
isfaction with the pupils, with their cleanliness, food, 
behavior, and general appearance. Captain Pratt, who 
has charge, is about to arrange for a cl and 
sembly room with capacity for 300 children. 

Prof. F. A. Allen, Principal of the State Normal 
School, is delivering a course of very interesting lec- 
tures to his students, on “* What I Saw in California.’ 
They seemed to receive all his statements in good 
faith, except the one giving the diameter of the 
trees that he saw. They would like very much 
them. 

In a Connecticut district little 
years old, was seen to whisper, but denied doing so 
when reproved by the teacher, He was told to 
main after school, when the teacher, trying to im- 
press upon his youthful mind the sinfulness of not 
speaking the truth, asked if they did not tell him in 
the Sunday-school where all boys went who told false- 
hoods. Choking with sobs, he said: ‘ Yes, marm; 
it’s a place where there is fire, but I don’t 
the name of the town.” 

Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, Mass., 
no teacher should have more than thirty pupils, and 
if there are more than that number ina school a 
scholar from a training school should be called in. 

The Board of Education at Washington has 
issued a valuable circular on ‘* The Value of Common 
School Education to Common Labor.”’ It is written 
by Dr. Edward Jarvis, of. Dorchester, Mass.; and its 


or hum 
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large 
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remember 


says that 
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She was | 
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{ positions are enforced by well selected illustrations 
furnished by the employers of workmen in different 
portions of the country. 

The work on political economy and 
library of the 
nto the University 


the statistical 
] 


books comprising a portion of the ute 
Henry C. Carey, bequeathed by hi 

yf Pennsylvania, have been laid apart under the di- 
rection of Professor R. E. Thompson, the libraria 
of the University and Professor of Social Science, and 
make ; 
very few duplicate the present large collection of that 


an addition of about 2,000 volumes, while only 
institution, 

George Kuhn, a teacher in the public schools of 
Harrisburg, has taught in this city thirty continuous 
and all but three he has taught in 
If there are teachers in State who have taught 
longer under one management, we should like to 


terms, one room, 


the 


informed of this fact. 
The Board of Managers of the Spring Garden Ir 
1 ; l upon establish 
similar te 
be 
tors, and in 


titute, of Philadelphia, have decided 
school of mechanical handiwork, 
Moscow, young men 


by competent instrt 


whert may 


| mechanics, 
lar system calculated to produce finished work- 
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steadily grows smaller. The practical and theoretical 
course in rhetoric lasts eighteen months, and is sup- 
plemented by theme-writing throughout. Voluntary 
classes in English literature have been formed, and 
another class for criticism of English authors from the 
rhetorical point of view is proposed; it is hoped that 
these classes may soon be made elective, or worked 
into the required course. 

The New York School Yournal thus compliments 
a Pennsylvania school officer: Supt, Prather, in 
charge of the schools of Venango county, is noted for 
his earnest devotion to their interests. He is a native 
of the county, and is about thirty-two years of age. 
His father removed to Farley, lowa, when he was 
quite young. Obtaining all the education possible, he 
began teaching when he was only sixteen years old. 
At the age of twenty he was elected principal of the 
Epworth public school, where he had good success. 
But feeling the need of more knowledge, he attended 
the Epworth Seminary for several years, In 1872 he 
returned to Venango county, and was chosen princi- 
pal of the Cherry-tree Academy; then of the Sunville 
Seminary; in 1875 chosen County Superintendent. 
He has since been urged to take the principalship of 
Carrier Seminary, a very flourishing institute at Clar- 
ion, Pa. That the Venango people appreciate him is 
seen in the fact, that this year they increased his sal 
ary $300. He is always a favorite speaker at county 
institutes. 
is spared, as we trust it will be. 


—_———___»— 


II.—SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





Prof. Hayden estimates that Montana embraces a 
coal field 50,000 to 60,000 square miles in area. 

A. M. Soule, of Elgin, Illinois, has an acre and a 
quarter of ground devoted to the raising of frogs for 
some of the western markets. 

Statistics show that of the 968,000,000 people on 
the globe, 3,000,000 die every year of consumption, 

A pulp mill of Holyoke, Mass, uses five cords of 
wood a day for manilla paper. 

Berthelot estimates the possible number of com- 
pounds of acids with alcohols at 1,400,000,000,000, - 
000. About 1000 new compounds of all kinds are 
discovered every year. Only about 5 per cent. of 
these are of any practical value, and many never see 
the outside of the laboratory where they are discov- 
ered. 

Lamp wicks of glass are manufactured by a firm 
inGermany. It is said that lamps with glass wicks 
consume less oil, give better light, and are less liable 
to smoke than those with wicks of the ordinary kind. 
The disagreeable work of trimming the lamp is be- 
sides rendered unnecessary, as the glass is not con- 
sumed, 

The Bank of England covers an area of five acres 
and employs goo clerks. None of its windows open 
toward the street, light being admitted through open 
courts, As a precaution against fire the courts are 
provided with large cisterns, and fire, engines always 
in perfect order. The clock in the bank has fifty 
dials. 

It is estimated that 20,000,000 suits of clothing are 
made in Philadelphia every year. The larger cloth- 
ing establishments of the city are gradually introduc- 
ing cutting machines. One machine will do the work 
of eight men. Button-hcle machines are coming inta 
use also. They can work button-holes at the rate of 
180 an hour. 





We predict he will be heard of if his life. 


i 
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Near Columbus, Nevada, is a valley of more than 
4,000 acres, know as “ Rhodes Salt Marsh,” which is 
underlaid, a short distance below the surface, with a 
transparent floor of rock-salt. When the surface layer 
of sand is removed, the salt bed resembles a field of 
ice. Large quantities of borax, magnesium sulphate 
(epsom salt), and sodium sulphate are also found with 
the common salt. The valley is surrounded on all 
sides by mountains of volcanic origin, and is supposed 
to be an extinct lake bed. 

Prof. Klinkerfuss, of Gdttingen, has discovered a 
method, called “multiplex telegraphy,” by which 
as many as eight dispatches can be sent simultaneously 
over the same wire. He has also devised an appara- 
tus by which all the messages are at the same time 


| written down. 





The manufacture of wood from straw is one of the 
latest novelties. The strawboard made 
is used for that purpose. Sheets of sufficie 
for the thickness of the required luml 
together, passed through a chemical 
ing thoroughly saturated with it, an 
together between a series of rollers. 
leaving the rollers is dried, and, havir 
is finally polished, The sheets are placed 
of the machine and the lumber comes out 
ready for use. 





in one end 
at the other 
Samples of wood thus prepared were 


recently exhibited in Illinois, and, it is said, they 


could hardly be distinguished from ordinary hard 

wood, either in appearance or in sawing. 
In a recent report in regard to railroad 

that a pair of paper car wheels, under a light tender, 

making many stops, ran 125,941 miles, a 

fair condition, while a pair of cast iron wheels, run- 


tated 


it 1S Stated 


nd were ina 


ning as mates to them, made 91,062 miles, and were 
worn out. 
Dr. Leidy, the well-known chemist, arrives at the 


following conclusions in regard to the use of hard and 
soft water: 

(1) Hard water isthe best dietetically, because of the 
lime it contains. (2) It makes better tea, although 
not so dark colored, owing to the fact that soft water 


dissolves the bitter extractive matters which color the 
tea, but ruin the aroma. (3) It relieves thirst, which 
soft water does not. (4) It does not dissolve lead, or 
organic matter which soft water does. (5) It is gen- 
erally good colored, soft water being, as a rule, dark 
colored, and unpleasant looking. Soft water, hew- 
ever, is a better detergent, and requires the use of less 
soap than hard water. 

Paul Boyton’s swimming dress is made of vulcan- 
ized rubber. It contains five air chambers, which can 
be inflated or emptied through tubes provided with 
stop valves. The uppermost chamber forms an air 
pillow for the head, and tends to keep the face out of 
water, another chamber covers the back, another the 
breast, and two others the legs. The dress is com- 
pletely water tight, the only part of the body that 
could get wet being the face, and this only in very 
rough weather. It is said that it would require a 
weight of 300 pounds to submerge the body 
when the air chambers are well inflated. 

The question of the day for physicians to study, 
says Dr. S. D. Gross, of Baltimore, is a preventive 
medicine, the hygiene of our persons, our dwellings, 
our streets; in a word, our surroundings, whether in 
city, town, hamlet, or country; and the establishment 
of efficient town and State boards of health, through 
whose agency we shall be better able to prevent the 
origin and fatal effects of what are known as the 
zymotic diseases. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) hat proposed would be held in all the schools of a 
HARRISBURG, December, 1879. J | township or county, their efficiency would probably 
led. 
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STATE APPROPRIATION. but one time in the year when directors 
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uaceaaae ti can adopt a new series of text-books forthe schools 

N O money can yet be had with which to pay the | under their ch wge, or change old ones, and that is be- 

State appropriation to the school districts, Of | tween the time of electing teachers and the opening 

the million of dollars due for the school year ending | of the schools. Section 23, Act of May 8 1854. 

June last, not a dollar has been paid. It is hoped this |says: “That immediately after the annual election 

condition of affairs will not last much longer, but no teachers in each school district of the State, and 
one is at present able to say when it will end. All 


ore the opening of the schools for the 
concerned may rest assured, however, that the war- | term. ¢} i 


mal 








ensuing 


‘rectors or 
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cae ’ vere shall be a meeting of the dir 

’ > 2 ‘ - . te "sure le 7 1 - , P 1 
rants will be sent as soon as the State Treasurer is able | controllers and teachers of each district: at whict 
or willing to cash them. 


meeting the directors or controllers shall decide upon 
a series of school books, in the different hn I 
ADMISSION FEES AT INSTITUTES. be taught during the ensuing school y: 

pnt k ated books, and no other, shall be used in the 
THE attendance of the Siate Superintende luring said peri o 
Teachers’ Institutes is always without charge either} Such is the law, wit 

om 

at the place of holding the Institute is courteously | quently than once in three years 
paid, but even this is not asked for or expected. He | mine legally a question concernin 
holds that his salary is the accepted compensation in | fore, there must be a meeting of ¢e 
full for the best he can do for the cause of popular | held at the time named in the law. 
education, either at Harrisburg or e re in the yoks made at any other time are holly without 
State. This being the case, mo fee should ever be | legal sanction, and if made known would subject a 
charged for admission to one of his addresses /ec- | district to the loss of the State appropriation, if not the 
tures whilein attendance at a Teachers’ /nstitute. He tion of greater penaities 
teaches a free school, and all should be invited to be 
present, without any charge whatever. 
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COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
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; + : "sem Colinvitue aon tha Matin ts the eledics 
BOARDS OF. DIRECTORS. _THE following are the dates at which sion 
ty Institutes, for 1879, will be held in the 
- ant . | Panis i stan £ ee Ee 
: : . ( i ere named A few counties, for local rea- 
1. IT 1s suggested at this early day, in the present | Serer - : 
7 . e ’ : | their Institutes in August and Septe mber ; 
school term, that boards of directors pass resolutions | r eat 5 ‘ : 
3 , ; . . a large number, some of them the largest inthe State, 
requiring all teachers in their employ to hold near “Re - . ; 
i nvenetl dusine October and Mavemhber: 
: nv luring r and November; 
the end of the term a public examination, or a review 
of all the work done during the term. What is now 
meant is not the examination of a few of the best | Bloomfield, 
classes, on special lessons prepared for the occasion | ork, York, 
for the purpose of show; but a full and careful re ‘ulton ; McConnellsburg 


view of all the classes of the school, upon ail subjects ‘ol biz sloomsbu 


ember the roll-call of counties is completed 


studied. Let boards of directors pass such a resolution, ion, Lewisburg, 
and notify teachers of the same, and new life and Millersburg, 
energy will be infused into the schools from that | coming, Williamsport, 
moment till the last day of the term. An examina- Northumberland, Sunbury, 


tion at each school being provided for, the directors ore Tionesta, 
ought to arrange to be present either as a body or by uniat Mifflintown, 
committees. If practicable they should appoint inton, Lock Haven, 
or more of their number to assist the teacher in hear- | earfiel Clearfield, 

ing classes and asking questions. If none of the di- Indiana, Indiana, 
rectors are willing to do this, they should invite some | Jefferson, Brookville, 
competent person to do it for them. Some such per- Luzerne, 

son can be found in every school district. The pur- Westmoreland, Greensburg, 
pose of the examination being a fair test of the work Centre, — ——_— 

done, it is best for the teachers, for the scholars, and | Armstrong, Kittanning 

for all concerned, that it be at least in part conducted | Beaver, Beaver, 

by disinterested persons. At these examinations all la Hollidaysburg, 
the parents should be cordially invited to be present. ‘ambriz JoKnstown, 
The exercises may be enlivened by music, readings, | ‘lario Cl 
recitations, gymnastics, etc.; but the main purpose | Uniontown, 
should never be lost sight of, that of having a full | Huntingdon, 
and honest test made of the kind and character of the } Danville, 
work done during the term. If it were known from Nor mn, Easton, 

the beginning of a term that such an examination as | 





rion, 


Pottsville, 








1879. ] 


PE RM ANEN T c E RTIFICATES GRANTED. | 
j RESIDENCE. 








No.| NAME. | 





2432 B. G. Welden. . - | Boyertown, Berks co. 

2433 J. M. Bell..... Chambersville, Indiana co. 
2434 M. E. McCreery,|Georgeville, “ 

2435 M. M.McCreery| Brady, 6 

2436 Samuel G. Labar Slateford, Northampton co, 
2437 Allen Bucks. ...)Stouchsburg, Berks co. 
2435 4 M. Fister. ..| Hamburg, 6 

2439 E. J. Stanton...| Tunkhannock, Wyoming co. 
2440 T J. Oberly...|Sinking Spring, Serks co 
2441 J. RK. Nena . | Pricetow n, 

2442 J. B. Baker.... |Leesport, ms 

2443 Clara Miller. ..|Hamburg, “ 

2444 M.C. Burkhalter| # “ 

2445 W. W. Kennedy |Sharpsville, Mercer co. 
2446 S. Ellen Bacon. Wilkesbarre, Luzerne co. 
2447 M. J. Jones,... « 

2448 C. E. Palmer... |Cross Cut, Lawrence co. 
2449 A.C. Dunlap...|Rochester, Beaver co. 
2450 M. S. Lippott. . | - e 

2451 E. E. McClure, . |California, Washington co. 
2452 J. O. Spencer. .|Kingston, Luzerne co. 
2453) Phos, Santee. ..| Wilkesbarre, * 


2444|S. W. Baird....| - <n ? 
2455'J. W. Stevens. .| Pittston, 6 
2456 - sila Lynch.....- Wilkesbarre, “ 
2457\T. J. McConnon| ‘ as 
2455 M. E. oes. tay e ” “ 
2459 S. O’ Donnell. 3 ” 


lwemenville Berks co. 
2461 J. T. Stuchul.. .|Plumville, Indiana co. 
2462 Oliver Wilson. .| Armagh, és 

2463 John Messinger. | Bangor, Northampton co, 


2460 F. S. Grater..... 





2464|J. E. Twining. .|Union City, Erie co. 

2465) J. P. Cameron.. | Pittsburgh. 

2466 L. A. eel | | “ 

2467|N. Mackrell.. “ 

2468| Katie Morgan. . “ 

2469'S. E. Marshall. “ 

2470 MA M’Cutcheon| “ 

2471) Louisa Sellers. . | ss 

2472|F. Carney..... ee 

2473} M. A. Stevenson| “ 

2474|M. Je Shields... | 

2475) IM, Aughinbaugh| ss 

2476|R. Poll iey. . | " 

2477|M. V. MeMallen, | “ 

2478) M. E. Hartman. “ 

247 gil sttie V. Sellers) “ 

2480\/A. M« wreland. “ 

2481 iL. E. Miller . | = 
2482) Jane E. Cooper, | “ 3 
2483|Anna M. Aspen. | “ 
2484 Allie A. Cooper} “ | 2! 
2485 | Emily L. Wible; “ 
2486|Carrie Martin. “ 
2487|Emma W elsch . “ | 2 
2488 A. P. Johnston... “ 
2589 A. Daizell aeece “6 
2490 i, KK. McCargo..| “ | 
2491, M. M. Campbell) “ 

2492|J. E. Martin.... “ 
2493 Clara C. Steel. + “ 
2494 E. De Armit.. “ 

2495 Emma Durling. “ 


2496|M. S. Moffat. 
2497|\Ella Norris. 
2498| Minnie Repp.. : 
2499, M. E. Irwin, rs 
2500) \M. iF Stevenson | 


Mg “ 
| 
= 


- . 
- - 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


2501|M. O. Lowry... | 


2502/B. L. Pitts..... 
2503] Mary F. Covert. 
2504|J. E. Morrow 

2505) D.C. Thomas. . 
2506|C. F. Stevenson. 
2507/A. S. Hurd.... 
2508/J. A. McLaury. 
2509|M. McLaughlin. 





2510/S. G. Rupert...| 


2511/H. E. McClurg. 
2512/5. A. Stanton.. 
2513|W. W. Heffner. 
2514!Annie McClure. 
2515|E. F. Finnerty. 
2516\N. M. Frank. 
2517|J. L. Gaskins.. 
2518|Annie J. Mills. 
2519/B. E. 
2520|J. J. Hughes... 
Thos. P, Davis. 


2521 
2522\H. - Williams. 
2523S. A . Potter.... 
2524/R. M. Wilson. 
2525|M. H. Smith. 
2520| Kate E. Auld.. 
2527\Ada M. Ale.. 
2528|M. H. Schall. 
2529'R. R. Weidner. 
2530 L. P. Flickinger 
2531.5. A. Ammon. 
2532|Annie V. Davis. 
2533 J. A. Snodgrass. 
2534\C.E. Altenderfer 
2535 7 og Zerbe. 
2530 B. A. Young 
2537\M. L 7 ampbell, 
2535 May C . Foley.. 
2539 M. i Jones... . 
2540/5. L. Yetter. 
254! M. 5 Johnston. 
2542 T. D. Sensor... 
2543 J. E. Stoner..... 
4 (Z. X. Snyder.. 
2 2545. R. Show. 
2546/L. Mines... . 
2547 $3 Mueller... 
2545 J. S. Milliken. 
2549) 
2550 


=, Cochran. 
- axwell, 

, Maxwe il. 
A, Bry ant. 

- Thomas. 

Plette 
SH cha ‘H. Smith. 
O fe Kerlin... 
.|M. Coffman. 
> W x. ; sroningher 
ha. Y. Mcz Afee, 
61 E. Menough. 
W.1tL.1 evergood 
3iJ- I .. Smallwood 
D. L. Brandt. . 
oR Stockdale. 
510. Rhodes..... 


IC 
Belle J. Hall.. 
M. 
acest: 
aeeaiN. 
E, 
J. 
\J. V 
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2568 J W. Donley.. 
2569 W. S. Hughes.. 
2570|H. T. Stout.. 
2571 Kate McE lroy. 
2572) H.C. Brooks. . 


Roche. ..| 


. Clearfield, Clearfield co, 


. New Castle, Lawrence co. 
. Annville, Lebanon co, 


26 D. C. Cumpsten.| 


.| Wind Ridge, 


Pittsburgh. 


ee 

Lad 

“ 
Union City, Erie co 
Berwick, Columbia co. 
Hawley, Wayne co. 
Beach Pond, bet ryne co. 
Mattawana, Mifflin co. 

“e ‘ 
Oxford, Chester co. 
Broad Mount, Schuylkill co. 
Ashland, - 
Minersville, “ 
Shenandoah, 


. Gordon, 


Donaldson, “6 
Shenandoah, 
“ 


Mahanoy City, 
lamonend, 


Tamaqua, “ 
Ye cy City. 
Homer City, Indiana co, 


Rockdale Mills, Jefferson co. 
Phoenixville, Chester co. 


.|Klecknersville, North’ton co. 
Seidersville, o 
Homer City, Indiana co, 


. | Pittsburgh. 


“ 


Washington. 
Lebanon. 

“ 
Jersey Shore, 
Rimersburg, 
Pittsburgh. 

“ 


Lycoming co. 
Clarion co. 


.| Middletown, Dauphin co. ; 


Pittsburgh. 

Cochrantown, Crawford co. 

Harrisburg, 

.|Wiconisco, Dauphin co. 

Waterilord, Erie co. 

New Bethlehem, Clarion co. 

Bentleysville, Washington co. ' 

rurkey City, Clarion co. : 
Allegheny City, 


‘“ ‘6 
“ “é 
“ “ 


Thompsontown, Juniata co, 


Port Royal, és 
Patterson, “ 
Port Roy: il, 

se ae 


York, York co. 
Wrightsville, York co. 


York, - 

|Middietown, Dauphin co. ; 
| Nettle Hill, Greene co. 

|Jetferson, “s 

Aleppo, a 

.| Dunkard, “4 

| Bristeria, 6 


Allegheny City. 
.|W aterford, Erie co. 
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cramer ALL YE FAITHFUL. Ceeerny e 
— 
5—s-0| s— Fag eSscari ot d 
o—ota— zine? , Temper c z= 
* a 
O come, all ye faith - ful, Joy- ful and tri - um-phant, O come ye, O come ye to 


Sing al-le-lu- ia, All ye choirs of an-gels:O sing, all ye bliss-ful ones of 
3- Yea, Lord, we greet Thee, Bornthis hap-py morn-ing ; Je - sus,to Thee be the 


— EE a 


























A- des - te, fi- de - les, Le-ti tri- um-phan- tes, Ve-ni - te, ve - ni - 
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—— = best 














—$-$§45-2 Poors pagar I 


le - hem. Come and be- hold Him, Mon - BAY of An- eis! : come, let.us a- 
Heav’n a -bove, Glo-ry to God In the high-est, glo-ry! O come, let us a- 
glo ry givn; Word of the Fa-ther Now in flesh ap - pear-ing, O come, let us a- 
| | : o_o — alls — alin an oe 
—— tet @—e- Fs: rt aa 
Spas PE eae 
-+- eo —— I: a a 
Beth - le-hem. Na-tum vi- de - te, Regem an - ge - lo- rum, Ve - ni-te, 
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] | | } | 


$e +41, 44-1 a sae et ee —<—<. 
pao es 8 Sie se Le ae i ee fe se 
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wr hes Ocome, let us a-dore Him,Ocome,letus a-dore Him, Christ, the Lor 


= ae re Sttie = ai ats 


a = oo ane [ana t | 25s. '— aa = 














{ 
re- mus, Ve- ni-te, a-do - re-mus, Ve-ni-te, a-do - re - mus Do- mi- num, 





THE FARMER. 4 KINDERGARTEN Sonc. 
: } 
— _*- 2-2 a—*j a3 i — ==: 
a ‘== s g 
Tbe | vv 
1. Shall I show you how the farmer, Shall I show you how the farmer, shall I show you how the 
-@- @. ®. 
say -8-4:8-8-8-%-3-5-5-8,0-0-2-0- ot-4-s 
Poet bp fee fee eset 
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| 
farm - er sows his* bar - ley and wheat? Ook tis s¢ s that the farm -er, look ’tis 
a. 
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Pw oe 2 = os 
6 2=== pear o— SNe Faerie =—F— = 3 
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i 
so, so that the sg er, Look ’tis so, so oe the farmer sows Ais* bar - ley and 
@. 2. _@- 2 
3-9 —2— 0-0-5 +e—8—3-2- eo — 
~ one, Rene! me aR 
Sa = == 
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(* For 2d verse, sing—‘‘ mows his’”’; , “ brings in’’; 4th, “‘ threshes ’’—thus making four verses.) 





